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Big brother 
to the rescue! 


Ir WAS A TYPICAL QUESTION—the 
kind that investors ask us every day. 

A few years back, this lady had in- 
vested a little money in two companies 
... carefully put her stock certificates 
away—and promptly forgot all 
about them. 

Then recently, she finally took 
inventory and was disappointed to 
find that the price of both stocks had 
gone down since she bought them. 

Her problem? 

Should she sell her stocks at a loss 
and buy better ones, or was there 
any reason to think they might be 
worth what she paid for them any 
time in the future? 

Quite frankly, she didn’t know— 
so she asked her brother. 

Quite frankly, he didn’t either— 
so he asked us. 

And on the basis of the facts on 
hand here in our Research Depart- 
ment, the answer was simple. 

One company was caught between 
fixed prices and steadily rising costs 
—couldn’t possibly stage a recovery 
in the foreseeable future—and there 
was no good reason at all why she 
should continue to hold it. 

But the other company was just 
going through something of a cyclical 
slump . . . had excellent — 
for long-range profits and growth 
. . . could almost surely be counted 
upon to sell soon again at its former 
price—or a better one. 

No mirrors, no black magic, just 
a few simple facts. 

But what a help they can be to 
investors. 

If you’re wondering what to do 
about some stock you own... 

Or you'd like our Research De- 
partment to review your entire port- 
folio . . . just ask. 

There’s no charge whether you’re 
a customer or not—ever do business 
with us or don’t. Simply address your 
ietter for my personal attention— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 


Department SF-31 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life’ 
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<4 Twenty-ton steel ingot about to be passed through National’s 
giant 45 by 90-inch universal reversing slabbing mill 
installed at the Great Lakes Steel division late in 1953. 





a RECORD OF CONTINUOUS GROWTH 


National Steel 
Reports for 195 


Year of expansion sets new records in capacity, 
payrolls, sales; income shows substantial gain. 


BIGGER AND BETTER 


‘ Basic ingredient of our American stand- 
ard of living is steel, and the multitude 
of products made from this versatile 
material. Throughout its history the 
steel industry has carried out the policy 
‘ of consistently building to meet the 
growing needs of the country. In this 
National Steel has played an important 
part. The year 1953 saw the achieve- 
ment of 6,000,000 ingot tons annual 
capacity, an increase of 53.8% since 
the first post-war year of 1946. New 
facilities during the year included the 
slabbing mill illustrated above, new 
Bessemer converters, new batteries of 
by-product coke ovens, and a complete 
new unit of docking facilities at Weirton 
Steel Company. 


SET SALES RECORD 


For 1953 sales were the highest in 
National Steel’s history, despite a 
general decline in the demand for steel 
during the last quarter. Total sales for 
the year amounted to $634,178,060, 
compared with sales in 1952 of 
$548,625,817—an increase of 
$85,552,243, or 15.6%. In producing 
this record volume of business, an 
average of 28,975 employees were on 
the payroll, a slight decrease from the 
average of 29,102 in 1952. Total pay- 
rolls, however, increased to 
$159,822,220 for the year, versus 
$141,957,529 in the year preceding. In 
addition to wages and salaries, sub- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


stantial payments were made for such 
employee benefits as retirement an- 
nuities, group insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical care. 


INCOME AND TAXES 


For the year 1953, income before a spe- 
cial charge amounted to $50,334,130, 
equal to $6.84 per share, compared with 
net income of $37,559,477, or $5.10 per 
share in 1952. After the special charge 
of $1,160,050, which was the net loss 
after tax resulting from sale of the 
Weirton Mine, net. income was 
$49,174,080, or $6.68 per share. Divi- 
dends amounting to $3.25 per share 
were paid to stockholders during 1953. 


The total tax bill of National Steel also 
increased markedly, amounting to 
$80,060,552 for 1953 as compared with 
$51,283,113 in the previous year. Out 
of each dollar of sales 12.6 cents were 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1953 


Netsales . . . ». « + $634,178,060 


Income before special 


charge . +. + «© « « 50,334,130* 
Less: special charge . 1,160,050 
Netincome ... «+ « 49,174,080 
Net income per share . . 6.68 
Total payrolis . . . . 159,822,220 
Total dividends paid . . 23,862,229 
Total taxes . . « « « 80,060,552 


*Equal to $6.84 per share 





A copy of our Annual Report 
for 1953 will be mailed upon request 
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Owning and Operating 





paid in taxes, as against income of 7.9 
cents per sales dollar. Expressed 
another way, taxes were equal to 159% 
of income, or $10.87 per share. The pro- 
vision for Federal income taxes alone 
amounted to $69,325,000. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


As mentioned above, the target goal of 
6,000,000 ingot tons annual capacity 
was reached as planned in 1953. 
Property additions during the year 
amounted to $71,253,331. But that is 
not the end of National Steel’s con- 
tinuing expansion program. For 1954 
approximately $50,000,000 will be in- 
vested in further construction, in- 
cluding the rebuilding of a blast furnace 
at Great Lakes Steel Corporation to 
increase its pig iron capacity by 
390,000 tons per year, and giving a 
total pig iron capacity for National 
Steel of nearly 5,000,000 tons annually. 
Development of the Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore field, in which National Steel 
has a substantial interest, continued 
on schedule, with iron ore shipments 
expected in 1954. 

Under construction is a new lake iron 
ore carrier which will be somewhat 
larger than the WEIR, launched in 
1952, and the largest ship ever con- 
structed on the Great Lakes. 
Through such planning for the future 
National Steel continues to grow in 
the service of America, helping to pro- 
vide the essential ingredient of our 
expanding economy. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Weirton Steel Company e The Hanna Furnace Corporation e Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
National Steel Products Company e Hanna Iron Ore Company e National Mines Corporation 
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Economics 7? 


THE FHA SCANDAL... Allegations of irregularities by 
officials, past and present, of the Federal Housing 
Administration are damaging the reputation of that 
important agency of the government in the eyes of 
the public. Suspicion is now directed against the 
FHA and the building industry in general even 
though the charges that have been advanced estimate 
that only 1/10th of 1% of the mortgage insurance 
program has been involved. If this is true, it is 
probable that only a comparatively small number 
of builders have been engaged in unethical mortgage 
loan and insurance practices. However, even if it 
should be finally proved that only a relatively small 
amount of loans was involved, it will take a long 
time for the FHA to regain its former prestige. 
This only goes to prove that a government official 
ina key position, engaged in dubious practices, in- 
volves not only himself but the entire agency to which 
he is attached. In this particular case, the conse- 
quences may be especially unfortunate since FHA 
has been the cornerstone of the home building pro- 
gram. Not only are there now thousands of dis- 
gruntled new home owners who feel that they have 
been dealt with unfairly but 
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The Trend of Events 


government, therefore, must speedily see to it that 
any offenders are severely punished and adequate 
financial retribution made by the guilty parties. Only 
if the people are convinced that justice will be done 
in this case, can confidence be restored. 


A PROBLEM FOR THE UNIONS: .. . Labor union spokes- 
men have been particularly active in recent months 
in surveying unemployment conditions, most of them 
coming up with estimates which would indicate an 
even larger degree of unemployment than disclosed 
in official government statistics. No doubt, in pub- 
licizing their estimates, the union leaders display a 
natural concern for the unemployed members of 
their unions, as well as those who are not members. 
However, this does not tell the whole story. 

One of the basic facts of life which the union 
leaders must deal with is that union membership 
tends to rise and fall together with the general level 
of the economy. When business is expanding, union 
membership increases: when business contracts, the 
membership falls off. This obviously has a direct 
impact on the union treasuries, as dues rise and fall 
depending on the rate of em- 





many other intending home- 
builders may abandon their 
plans for home ownershinv as 
a result of the general atmos- 
Phere of suspicion which has 
been created by this new 
scandal. If this movement 
should become widespread the 
effects on the building indus- 
try and on the economy in 
general could be severe. The 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What's Ahead for Business?” This 
regular feature represents a valuable 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


ployment and increases or de- 
creases in membership. 
When union dues at the 
local level are decreasing, as 
at present, per capita pay- 
ments to the parent unions are 
reduced. Consequently, the 
treasuries of the international 
unions become depleted. 
Though the situation is by no 








means im extremis, any drop 
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in revenue is considered a deterrent to the building 
up of union strength. Also, the union hierarchy can- 
not ignore the fact that hitherto secure jobs at union 
headquarters become imperiled. 

Perhaps this new uncertainty about their financial 
oulook is at least one factor contributing to the sur- 
prising willingness of the union to abandon their 
efforts to modify the Taft-Hartley Labor Act in 
their favor. But a better test, perhaps. will occur in 
a few weeks when the steel union opens up annual 
wage negotiations with the industry. Even these 
normally acrimonious discussions may be tempered 
this time in view of the fact that union officials are 
now more concerned about the drop in their mem- 
bership than obtaining higher wages. 


THOSE PROXY BATTLES... This year appears to have 
more than its share of proxy conflicts between groups 
of investors. Largest, of course, and still to be de- 
cided, is that involving control of New York Central, 
which Robert R. Young of Alleghany Corporation 
seeks to wrest from the present management. 

Just ended, in victory for the anti-management 
group, is a similar struggle over control of the New 
Haven. Still in doubt as this is written is a confused 
wrangle as to the future of American Woolen. Out 
in Detroit, a smaller clash has just ended in victory 
for a group which wants to distribute the assets of 
the Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company 
rather than try to get into some other business than 
lake shipping. 

Proxy fighting, by large, is not an edifying spec- 
tacle. This is not to say that there aren’t justifiable 
proxy fights, or that changes of management are 
never desirable. 

Neither do we argue that the owners of a property 
have no right to change its management when they 
fee] it necessary. That is not only their right; it is 
their duty. With all these reservations, it is still true 
that the objectives of these loud, unseemly wrangles 
could in most cases be attained without the noise. 

Directors can protect themselves from the humilia- 
tion of being dismissed by their company’s owners 
by simple expedients: If what appears to be a dis- 
proportionate amount of earnings is retained in the 
business, tell the stockholders why. If net is small in 
proportion to sales, upgrade the management with- 
out waiting to be prodded by anti-management proxy 
seekers. If the company isn’t maintaining its posi- 
tion in its industry, find out why and replace the 
persons responsible. If a changing picture has left 
the company with more cash than it needs, consult 
the stockholders on whether it shall be distributed 
or invested in some other enterprise. 

It can be said more briefly then that: Directors 
who really exercise proper stewardship over the 
companies on whose board they sit are relatively 
safe from proxy fights—except for the inevitable 
adventurers who seek to reap where they have not 
sown. As far as the investor himself is concerned, 
existence of conditions which bring on proxy fights 
is not a hall-mark, generally, of real corporate 
success. 


WATER IS VALUABLE ...In a time troubled with the 
communist menace and the dreadful threat of H- 
bomb warfare, we are prone to ignore the fact that 


the United States, year by year, is becoming more} 


susceptible to another kind of crisis. This may he 
less dramatic than the communist conspiracy and 
nuclear weapons but, in the long run, may prove 
equally serious. We refer to the growing shortage of 
water in important regions of this country. While 
affected localities are giving serious attention to the 
hazard, we, as a nation, have not fully considered the 
implications. 

The immense industrialization of the United States 
and the rapid increase in populated centres has 
enormously increased the demand for water. This 
situation is now being aggravated by the develop. 
ment of atomic energy which requires fantastic 
amounts of water for efficient and safe operation. 
Within a decade, need for water by the atomic plants 
will be even greater. 

In the meantime, the great cities, New York in 
particular, are struggling with the never-ending 
problem of finding enough water to supply their 
growing populations. Nor is this problem limited to 
the largest cities, as many of medium-size which 
have been rapidly adding to their factories and 
dwellings are beset with similar difficulties. Unless 
plans are laid for dealing with this problem, which 
grows more urgent each year, industry will be 
handicapped. 

To some, the question of adequate water supplies 
for the nation may seem a subject for scientists 
rather than plain businessmen. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. In view of the importance 
of the problem of water supply we suggest that the 
government lose no time in appointing a commission 
of experts to investigate every phase of this vital 
situation and to make effective recommendations for 
a far-flung program in which the federal government. 
the states and localities play an active part. This is 
a needed step in assuring the continued long-term 
growth of the country. 


FASHION PARADE IN STOCKS... Like its predeces- 
sors, the present rising market is featured by bursts 
of unusual activity in individual groups of stocks. 
First, one group and then another is,taken in hand. 
Since speculators like to take the course of least re 
sistance, it is inevitable that they prefer to make 
their play on such issues as happen to be in the lime 
light for the moment. When the popularity of these 
stocks fades, however, reaction takes place. Unless 
the profit is quickly taken, the losses come and, with 
it, the feeling of disappointment. 

Human nature being what it is, we suppose noth- 
ing can dissuade those who are addicted to this 
folly. Our readers, we trust, are wiser. 

There are fashions in stocks, like in many other 
things. We should like to suggest that it would be 
well to remember that these temporary fashions 
quickly go out of style. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO 1960... From the stock market 
point of view, 1960 is quite far off but, from the 
standpoint of the business executive who must plan 
far ahead, that year is relatively near. As a matter 
of fact, most executives of large corporations are 
already planning in terms of 1960, and, indeed are 
forced to do so in order to assure that their capacity 
keeps pace with the (Please turn to page 204) 
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As J See gt! 


By JOHN CORDELLI 


GENEVA CONFERENCE: ANOTHER IMPASSE? 


Y % Secretary Dulles negotiates in Geneva he 
must have many misgivings as to the outcome. In 
the first place, he had to agree to the Conference 
to placate the French and hold them in line as they 
otherwise would undoubtedly have already taken 
steps to end the Indo-China conflict on terms most 
unfavorable to the free world. In the second place, 
he cannot even be sure of 
the British government 
which is meeting increas- 
ing pressure from labor 
and socialist elements to 
effect a compromise set- 
tlement with the Soviet 
bloc. In effect, Dulles may 
have no firm allies when 
he sits across the table 
from Molotov and Chou- 
en-lai. 

The objective of the 
Conference is two-fold: 
one, to effect a peaceful 
settlement of the Korean 
question and, two, to re- 
store peace in Indo-China. 
If the communist diplo- 
mats run true to form, 
they will use the Confer- 
ence as an opportunity to 
split the allies, as they 
attempted to do in Ber- 
lin. It is true that they 
failed in Berlin but this 
was to be expected as 
immediate self - interest 
dictated a strong stand 
against Moscow. In the 
case of the Geneva Con- 
ference, however, the sit- 
uation is different as the 
policies of the British and 
the French, especially 
with regard to Commun- 
ist China, definitely run counter to ours. 

The British are chiefly interested in maintaining 
their trade position in Asia and have already indi- 
tated, as in their recognition of Peiping, that this 
ls paramount, even over political and strategic neces- 
sity. The French, who have pursued a consistently 
blind policy in Indo-China, and against which they 
have been warned by the American government, 
though they have fought bravely enough, may also 
recognize Peiping. They would no doubt even pay the 
price of admitting the Red Chinese into the United 
Nations, if this would bring about the end of the 
Indo-China war, despite the damage this would do 
to the world position of the free nations. 


“UNITED 
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It is against this foreboding background that 
our Secretary of State must marshall his strength. 
No wonder many American leaders are sceptical 
that any worth-while results can be achieved and are 
fearful that our position in Asia may be weakened. 

The Chinese and Russians are bound to use the 
Conference as a sounding-board. They probably are 
not nearly so interested 
in influencing opinion in 
Europe and America as 
they are in swinging pub- 
lic opinion in Asia to 
their side. If negotiations 
at Geneva prove inconclu- 
sive, the Soviet bloc will 
make it appear that we 
have blocked a settlement 
and their old cry of “‘war- 
monger” and “imperial- 
ist” America will re- 
sound from one end of 
Asia to the other. This 
may have a great appeal 
to countries like India 
which, under the leader- 
ship of Nehru, have 
blinded themselves to the 
fact that Moscow and 
now, Peiping, represent 
the worst imperialism in 
the history of the world. 

It is obvious that 
Dulles is going to attend 
the Conference under a 
very severe handicap. It 
is with this in mind, no 
doubt, that he has at- 
tempted to fortify his 
position in advance by 
sternly warning the com- 
munists that we will not 
permit further aggres- 
sion. This is an indirect 
warning, as well, to our allies that we, at least, will 
not weaken. If the past Administration had taken 
such a positive stand in Asia, it is quite likely that 
the tragic post-world war events in China, Korea 
and Indo-China would not have occurred. 

Perhaps our new warning may do more good than 
all the many Conferences that have taken place since 
the end of World War II. It is even conceivable that 
our strong position may influence the procedings at 
Geneva. In any case, it will not harm to put some 
backbone into our allies as well as to give the com- 
munists something to think about. 

It is at least certain that days of a wavering U. S. 
policy in Asia are over. 
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Dobbins, in The Boston Globe 
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Areas Of Potential Market Strength And Weakness 


So far, periods of easing in the market have continued to be brief and to be followed by 
rebounds. The performance was irregular and selective over the last fortnight, but it left 


the industrial and utility averages close to recent highs, with a test probably not far off. 


Continue to follow previously advised policy of discrimination in selections. 


By A. T. MILLER 


4, continues to be a market of strong, weak and 
static stocks, with the latter most numerous. Hence, 
fluctuation in the daily averages tells only a limited 
part of the story. That is particularly true, of course, 
of the Dow industrial average; somewhat less true 
of the railroad and utility averages, for, despite con- 
siderable divergences among individual issues, rails 
and utilities conform with group trends materially 
more than industrials conform with the so-called 
general trend. 

With that reservation noted, it can be observed 
that there has been no great change, on balance, in 
the general market position over the last fortnight. 
The movement of the industrial average was up- 
ward through the week of April 9-15, carrying over 


into the initial trading session last week in a spurt 
of strength which took the average to a new intra- 
day high a shade above 316. But that was transform- 
ed by late selling into a sizable net decline on the 
day. Subsequent changes were small, with mild mid- 
week easing followed by improvement toward the 
end of last week. The latter left the average only a 
fraction under its closing high of 313.77 made on 
April 15—high point to date of the advance begun 
last September, as well as the highest level in many 
years. 


“Trend” Evidence Unclear 


As we have noted before, market behavior has 
been getting somewhat more erratic on 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 





~ DEMAND for STOCKS 


“THE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS” 
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a day-to-day and week-to-week basis, as 
is usually so after a protracted and large 
advance. The “spills” have become more 
frequent in spacing; but so far none 
has gone any great distance and each 
has been followed by prompt rebounds. 
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The test at this writing is again of the 
upward potentials—that is a test of the 
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April 15 closing high—and is incon- 
clusive. All that can be said is that up 
to this point investors and traders show 
more inclination, on balance, to hold 
or buy stocks than to sell, regardless of 
the scope of the prior rise, regardless 
of unclear business prospects, regardless 
of tax uncertainty, and regardless of 
high price-earnings ratios and extremely 
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220 low current yields on a number of growth 
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stocks long popular with institutional 
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270 MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 





buyers. Of course, they can be less price 
and yield conscious than individual in- 
vestors. The latter should bear in mind 
that “fair-haired” stocks—some yielding 
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from a fraction of 1% return to only 
3% or so—do after all have a limit 
somewhat short of the sky. They always 
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The performance of most rail stocks 
remains disappointing to bulls, although 
more in a negative than positive way. 
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Despite wide year-to-year declines in 


monthly net income, the rail average 
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reached a mid-April rally level within 
a fraction of its February recovery top. 
A penetration of the latter might have 
induced considerable buying, extending 
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the advance, now suspend- 


' the lows of last Septem- 








ed for some weeks, from 


ber. However, a_ back- 
down of nearly 2 points 
by the average dampened 
any immediate hope for an 
upside break-out. On the 
other hand, the average 
remains in a narrow trad- 
ing range, and turned up- 
ward a bit late last week. 
Since it is hard to see 
how rail traffic and profit 
news can get worse, at 
least in nearby weeks, 
than it has been hereto- 
fore, the possibility exists 
that the average will do 
some further testing of its 
February high. 

Utilities have backed 
down no more than a frac- 
tion from their latest bull- 
market high, recorded by 
this average on April 14. 
Some of the “steam” has 
temporarily gone out of 
this group because of ces- 
sation of the downward 
trend of bond yields. Mild 
correction in the bond mar- 
ket can be ascribed main- 
ly to the scope of its prior 
advance since last June 
and to a recent over-heavy 
concentration of new cor- 
porate and _ tax-exempt 
bond flotations. Since the 
official easy-money policy is bound to continue—and 
probably go further—until there is a definite upward 
turn in the business cycle, it is improbable that the 
maximum rise in the bond market has been seen. 
If that is correct, utilities and other money-rate 
income stocks could work moderately higher over a 
period of time. Yet, there is a limit to bond, as well 
as to stock, prices; and it seems probable that any 
further rise will be materially less than that already 
seen. 

Recent variations in the industrial section of the 
market reflect divergencies in interim profits trends, 
in 1954 prospects, in the degree of investment con- 
fidence in long-range potentials, in technical factors 
and in news developments. Aircrafts have responded 
further to spectacular profit gains facilitated by EPT 
lapse. A favorable shift in Federal rate-making 
policy has aided stocks of pipe line companies 
which own sources of natural gas production. To- 
bacco stocks have rallied further on evidence of the 
waning of the “cancer-smoking” scare. Other areas 
of recent strength, or rally, include auto parts, 
building materials, finance and small-loan stocks, bis- 
cuit bakers, office equipment, some steels and paper. 

With the exception of General Motors, automobile 
stocks have been under some further recent pressure. 
There has been a further decline in the depressed 
textile group. With their technical position weaken- 
ed by prior rise, spurred by over-enthusiasm over 
the immediate trend to “automation’”—machine-tool 
and machinery stocks have generally eased some- 
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what. Other recent soft areas, mostly subject to 
moderate dips, include air lines, auto trucks liquor, 
metal fabricating, radio-television, rail equipments, 
shipbuilding, shipping, sugar, movies and tires. 


The Motivating Forces 


The level at which the market will have impor- 
tantly over-discounted the considerations hereto- 
fore making for investment confidence is still con- 
jectural. They are principally the generally good 1954 
dividend prospect, easy-money conditions, the still 
fairly wide spread of average stock yields over 
bond yields, belief that business recession will re- 
main within moderate limits, hopes for investment- 
stimulating tax revision; and faith that the business 
cycle will be reversed within a reasonable time, per- 
haps by or before autumn. 

Possibility of some disappointment ahead should 
be allowed for. The Administration’s tax reforms are 
not yet “in the bag.” The downward business curve 
has merely flattened out, with no general spring 
rebound indicated. In the automotive, steel, textile 
and some other lines of business, earlier 1954 expec- 
tations are being scaled down. Should autumn find 
the recession picture either no better or somewhat 
worse, the November elections might alter the politi- 
cal environment materially for the worse. 

Continue to hold conservative reserves. Continue 
to put careful emphasis on the position and pros- 
pects of individual stocks in your buying and selling 
decisions.—Monday, April 26. 
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By THOMAS L. GODEY 


| with revolutionary advances 
in American technology and the creation and mar- 
keting of new products, industry and commerce in 
the United States is undergoing another radical 
transformation, not so well publicized, perhaps, as 
developments in the vivid new industries—atomic 
energy, electronics, jet planes and sensational chemi- 
cals—but none the less important to the future of 
our economy and investments, in general. 

Essentially, this is a movement of decentralization 
in which corporations are actively engaged, first, to 
expand the physical base of their earning power and, 
second, to obtain the greatest possible diversification 
through the location of plant and market in order 
to provide maximum stability to their operations. 
Hence, we have been witnessing the remarkable 
phenomenon of a shifting on an enormous scale of 
the location of manufacturing plants, distribution 
points and offices. The cost of such relocation may 
run into millions in individual cases but is no deter- 
rent to the more progressive concerns in their need 
to mesh in with the new conditions created by mas- 
sive shifts in population. 

For investors, this development is of the greatest 
importance as the unwillingness or inability of a 
corporation’s management either to move its plant 
or plants, when required, or to add to these facilities 
by laying down new plants in growing sections of 
the country, may spell the difference between a 
dependable or weak basis of operations. In the 
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Corporate Cross-Country Expansion 


Creates Earnings-Dividend Stability 


earlier days of American industry, manufacturing 
plants were far and few between in a sparsely 
settled country, and most companies, even those of 
large size, had only a single plant or two. Generally, 
owners depended more or less exclusively on the 
surrounding vicinity, local or regional, to support 
their enterprises. Concentrated in a limited number 
of areas, at best, they were entirely vulnerable to 
the ebb and flow of business conditions in these 
localities. Lacking a widespread geographical dis- 
tribution of facilities, such as is common in present- 
day industry, it was inevitable that the base of their 
earning power should remain extremely narrow. 
While the population of the country grew rapidly 
at the end of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury, population movements were mainly restricted 
to the already settled areas of New England, the 
Middle Atlantic States and the Middle West. This 
concentration led to a consistent uniformity among 
the various manufacturing and trading centers so 
that all more or less simultaneously experienced 
prosperity or depression, depending on the general 
economic situation. While the one or two-plant cor- 
porations necessarily lacked stability in adverse 
times, the larger concerns, even those with a con- 
siderab'e number of plants located in a number of 
states, found little immunity through diversification 
inasmuch as conditions in one plant in one region 
tended pretty much to duplicate coditions in other 
plants in other regions. Under such conditions, the 
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larger companies, despite wide distribution of facil- 
ities, simply found their troubles compounded when 


| business became poor. 


The New Diversification 


In the past generation, especially since the end of 
World War II, the physical base of corporate activ- 
ity has changed radically so that diversity in location 
of plant and distributive facilities has become a 
much more effective factor than formerly in the 
stabilization of corporate income and, therefore, of 
dividends. With the population growing at the ex- 
tremely rapid rate of over 2.5 million a year and 
with the equally impressive shifting of millions of 
people from East and mid-East, to South, Southwest, 
West and Northwest, individual companies have 
been compelled to keep pace through establishing 
new plants and warehouses and other facilities in 
these regions. As these new physical facilities in- 
crease and the demand for labor and services are 
stimulated, more of the population is attracted into 
these new regions. Obviously, this affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to corporations to find new markets, 
as well as locate plants in regions which provide 
favorable operating conditions, such as access to 
raw materials, ample labor supply at fair wage 
rates, improved communications, electric power fa- 
cilities, transportation and the many other factors 
which affect corporate operations. 

The accompanying map, together with supporting 
data in the chart and the statistical material ap- 
pended, shows very clearly the direction in which the 
population has moved and with it, American industry 
and trade. Entire new industries have developed in 
these regions and many corporations, even of the 
largest size, have not hesitated to spend very large 
sums to make sure that they would be in a position 
to profit from these developments. 

One of the most important economic facts of our 
time is that one-third of the nation’s population is 
now located west of the Mississippi. That means 
some 50 million people now live and work in that 
vast region which, even yet, is underpopulated. By 
1975, there will probably be over 70 million. The 
present immense population has spread into the 
Gulf states as well as California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

Nor should we fail to mention Florida, parts of 
Georgia and nearby parts of the South, which are 
also growing very rapidly both in manufacturing 
and trade as well as population. How the various 
regions have grown relatively is shown in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


TRANSPORTATION CONSTRUCTION TRADE 


10 Year 10 Year 10 Year 
Pct. Increase Pct. Increase Pct. Increase 

New England 23.7 79.7 31.5 
Middle Atlantic 29.6 75.9 37.1 
East North Central 45.2 143.1 47.8 
West North Central 49.9 101.5 48.6 
South Atlantic 52.2 119.2 79.9 
East South Central 45.3 140.3 83.4 
West South Central 65.5 151.4 88.6 
Mountain ..... 58.2 152.7 79.4 
Pacific 66.4 178.0 68.4 


As these regions become activated through the 
location of new industries, the older populations 
benefit as their standard of living inevitably tends 
to rise under the impact of rising industries. Whole 
communities, hitherto struggling against a low 
average income as compared with other regions, now 
find themselves, as a result of better wages and busi- 
ness returns, able to buy many products which 
they hitherto lacked and could not afford. This means 
a much broader market for new homes, automobiles, 
television and radio sets, washing machines and all 
the other equipment familiar to the American home. 
In addition, of course, a tremendous impetus is given 
to consumption of food products and purchase of 
apparel and home fittings. 

Corporations extending their activities into these 
newly developed regions find that the new source of 
revenue tends to counteract any decline which may 
have occurred in operations in other regions. This 
is as true of manufacturing as merchandising, as a 
good share of the output of the new plant is devoted 
to supplying the needs of the region in which it 
is newly located. 

This process of decentralization has become a 
noteworthy feature of the activities of our largest 
corporations and many of medium size, as well. 
General Motors, for example, has decentralized its 
assembly operations as much as possible and plants 
have been located near the more important markets 
for the corporation’s products. The Chevrolet Divi- 
sion has 10 assembly plants in as many cities and 
the Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac divisions have 7 as- 
sembly plants. 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the 
extent of industrial decentralization generally but 
a few additional examples may suffice. Thus, Gen- 
eral Electric has been intensifying its decentraliza- 
tion program, the new $25 million plant in Georgia 
being an outstanding example. U. S. Steel’s $500 
million new Fairless plant in New Jersey is a rather 
spectacular example of the development of an old 
region for entirely new purposes, and was laid down 
not only to supply the eastern seaboard but to take 
advantage of efficient ocean-rail transportation to 
convey iron ore from (Please turn to page 160) 











this unique article. 


Decentralization is the keynote of American industry and 
trade today. In order to keep pace with the enormous shift in 
population since World War II, corporations have laid down 
new plants and other vital facilities in regions of the country 
which are growing most rapidly. How this development leads 


to greater stability of earnings and dividends is described in 
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POPULATION TRENDS 1943-1952(* 


1943 een 
Sou. Cen 


1943 1952 1943 1952 1943 1952 1943 1952 1943 1952 


New England 8.3 9.5 | Middle Ati. 26.3 30.9| East Nor. Cent. 26.5 31.4] West Nor. Cent. 12.7 14.3) Sou. Atl. 19.3 22.0 | East Sou. Cent. —10.8 
Maine 8 .8 | New York 12.7 15.1} Ohio 6.8 8.1} Minn. 25 30 


Delaware 2.3} Kentucky 2] 
New Hampshire 4-5 | New Jersey 4.2 5.1} Indiana 3.4 4.1] lowa 2.3 2.6} Maryland 2.0 2.5| Tennessee 29 


Vermont a .3| Penna. 9.4 10.6} Ilinois 7.7 8.9} Missouri 3.7 4.0} Dist. of Col. 8 .8 | Alabama 2.8 
Mass. Ad 47 | Michigan 5.4 6.7 Nor. Dak. 5 .6| Virginia 3.1 3.4| Mississippi 2.2 
Rhode Island J 8) Wisconsin 3.0 3.5] Sou. Dak. P- .6| West Va. Ve. ie 

Conn. 1 (aay | Nebraska 1.2. 1.3] Nor. Car. 3.6 4.1) 

| Kansas 1.8 2.0} Sou. Car. 19 2} 

| Georgia 3.2 3.5] 

eS ge a e ~ | Florida 24 3.3 

(*)—in millions. 
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LEGEND: 


| % “| Regional production trends (% increase) = 
| “9 | (1942-1952) | 


~ Areas with most rapid establishment of 
new industries 


Location of expanding industries: 
A — Atomic energy 

B — Electronics 

C — Textiles 

D — Paper 

E — Food Products 

F — Chemicals-Petrochemicals 

G — Aircraft 

H — Iron Ore (taconite) 

1 — Apparel 


WAGE DIFFERENTIALS IN TYPICAL 
STATES AND CITIES 


— Average Hourly Earnings — 


States Cities 


Oregon $1.97 Detroit, Mich $1.98 
California 1.79 San Francisco, Calif. 1.87 
Ilinois 1.67 Portland, Ore. 1.83 
New York 1.65 Rochester, N. Y. 1.70 
Pennsylvania 1.61 Newark, N. J. 1.68 
Massachusetts 1.53 Boston, Mass. 1.55 
Tennessee 1.29 Previdence, R. I. 1.42 
North Carolina 1.17. Chattanooga, Tenn. 1.33 
Mississippi 1.05 Atlanta, Ga. 1.33 

Charlotte, N. C. 1.24 

Little Rock, Ark. eee 


MANUFACTURING BY STATES 


Rank 
State 1939 1952 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Illinois 
Michigan 
California 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
North Carolina 
Connecticut 
Texas 
Missouri 
Georgia 


ONO OURWNHN = 
— 
SCOMONOURWHN = 


—! at ot et et 
Vib ON = 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETER 


(See Small Map) 
% Change from 
Region a Year Ago 


New England >. Plus 0.6% 
Middle Atlantic Minus 0.9% 
East North Central Minus 0.5% 
West North Central Plus 1.0% 
South Atlantic Plus 1.5% 
East South Central Plus 1.2% 
West South Central ... Minus 3.3% 
Mountain ; Plus 1.4% 
Pacific ... : : si Minus 2.0% 
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Decentralization of Major Companies 





Partial List of Plants Principal Products 





E. I. duPont de Nemours 


Newport, Del. Titanium metal 

Memphis, Tenn. Hydrogen peroxide, sodium cyanide 
Beaumont, Tex. Poultry feed supplement 

Starke, Fla. Ilmenite, raw material for titanium metal 
Kingston, N. C. “Dacron” polyester fiber 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Circleville, Ohio “Mylar” polyester transparent film 


Orange, Texas 

Ecorse, Mich 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
St. Louis, Mo. ) 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. | 
Toledo, Ohio { 
Together with its more than 50% owned subsidiaries, duPont de 
Nemours has about 80 plants in 26 states, three plants in Mexico, 
and one in Chile. 


Industrial and agricultural chemicals, etc. 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Jackson, Mich. Tires and tubes 

Topeka, Kans. Tires 

Cumberland, Md. Tires and tubes 

Los Angeles, Calif. Tires, tubes and rubber products 
Lincoln, Nebraska Industrial rubber products 

New Bedford, Mass. Rubber products 

Gadsden, Ala. Tires, tubes and shoe products 
St. Marys, Ohio Molded rubber goods and pliofilm 
Rockmart, Ga. Textile and rubberized fabrics 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Chemicals 

Akron, Ohio Aero and rubber products 


Operates a total of 22 plants in 12 states, 4 in Canada, and one each 
in Java, Sweden, South Africa, Peru, Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, Colom- 
bia, Australia, Mexico, England and Luxembourg. Also operates a 
cotton plantation in Arizona and rubber plantations in Costa Rica, 
the Philippi and $ tra. 








United States Steel 


Gary, Ind. 

So. Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
Los+Angeles, Calif. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Morrisville, Pa. 

I| lronton, Utah 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Pittsburgh (area), Pa. | 

The above grouping is considerably condensed but shows strategic 
location of steel plants to serve every section of the nation. Not 
included are cement plants and other process mills, and raw 
materials properties. 


put of certain plants include coal chemicals 
such as i Iphate, crude naph- 
thaline, tar and light oils. 





| Raw steel and finished steel products. Out- 
| 








Aluminum Co. of America 


Bauxite, Ark. Bauxite refineries 
E. St. Louis, Ill. Bauxite refineries 
Mobile, Ala. Bauxite refineries 
Alcoa, Tenn. 
Badin, N. C. 


Massena, N. Y. 
Pt. Comfort, Tex. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Also operates 18 plants in 14 states for fabricating aluminum into 

mill or other products. 


Union Carbide & Carbon 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Alloy, W. Va. 
Portland, Ore. | Alloys and metals 


Smelters 





Ashtabula, Ohio 

Marietta, Ohio 

Texas City, Texas 

Whiting, Ind. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Leach, Ky. 

Torrance, Calif. 

| Red Oak, lowa 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Charlotte, N. C. 

St. Albans, Vt. 

Operates over 200 plants in the United States and Canada. 





} Chemicals and plastics 


Electrodes, carbons and batteries 
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(Continued from page 157) 
new Venezuelan mines to the new mills. An entire 
new community of some 30,000 has been built up 
around this development and this is destined to at. 
tract many new industries. 

The great retail establishments have also kept 
pace with the opening up of new regions. In the lead 
have been such concerns as Sears, Roebuck, Federated 
Department Stores, Kroger Co. and Safeway Stores, 
It is obvious that merchandising concerns such as 
these and others which have been expanding along 
similar lines have greatly widened the base of their 
operations and that, in effect, they have guaranteed 
themselves and. ever-increasing source of total 
revenue, regardless of whether an individual region 
in which they are located fares well or not. 


Guaranteeing More Stable Operations 


This guarantee of stability of operations, through 
the extension of plant and retail outlet activities 
through rapidly growing regions, lays a much firmer 
foundation under earnings and dividend payments 
than was possible as recently as a decade ago. For- 
ward-looking corporations realize that by 1975, the 
population of the United States will be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 210 millions, compared with 
the present approximately 160 millions. But, since 
this population will be spread more evenly through- 
out the country, with hundreds of new communities 
still to be born, it is clear that current expansion into 
new regions, great as it is, is merely the beginning 
of an enormous transformation into the economic life 
of the country—barring a major war in which we 
are involved—and likely to last for a generation. 

It should also be realized that the expansion is in 
two directions: one, into new regions in the South, 
Southwest, West and Northwest; and two, into sub- 
urban regions clustered around our major cities, East 
a swell as West. This latter has been an important de- 
velopment on its own and has created a demand for 
local service on an unprecedented scale. The entire 
merchandising industry has become involved in this 
suburban development, as witness the opening up of 
all manner of new stores, branch banks, and service 
establishments of all kinds. The new revenues derived 
from these sources by companies opening up branches 
tends to compensate for any loss of their older estab- 
lishments in communities that have become too con- 
gested for economic operation of business. 

In a sense, the opening up of new communities, 
West or East, has simplified the problem of distri- 
bution costs for manufacturers as they are forced 
to develop outlets in close vicinity to these new com- 
munities. In an era of high transportation costs, this 
is an important item. Transportation costs, including 
rail, truck, parcels post and railway express are an 
important factor in causing industry to set up new 
plants at various points to shorten the distance be- 
tween the point of manufacture and distribution 
points and markets. One of the reasons for the diffi- 
culties of many New England manufacturers, for 
example, is that they are so far away from the prin- 
cipal centres of industrial activity and sources of raw 
materials that transportation costs from raw material 
to finished product to and from the manufacturing 
location places them at a disadvantage with competi- 
tors more favorably situated. 

There are other important factors involved in new 
plant location. For example, the selection of the 
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South as a cite for a new plant or point of distribu- 
tion has enabled corporations to take advantage of 
relatively lower labor costs. It has been possible for 
some manufacturers moving South to save on payroll 
and increase productivity, at the same time. 


Access to Raw Materials 


The same consideration as to cost reduction apply 
to the growing tendency of manufacturers to select 
sites close to sources of the raw products they require 
for their manufacturing operations. Greater accessi- 
bility to fresh sources of supply of raw materials 
provides two advantages; one, reduction in the cost 
of transportation and, two, increased availability 
of supplies as compared with older sources that have 
been in process of being used up. This also permits 
greater continuity of plant operation. 

An indication of what the rapid expansion of cor- 
porations means to certain railroads may be found 
in illuminating information published by the South- 
ern Pacific and Southern Railway, both operating 
in regions becoming heavily industrialized. Southern 
Pacific states that in 1953 alone, there was a gain 
of 444 new carloading producing industries and that 
125 companies had completed major expansion pro- 
grams. Along the Southern Railway route, there 
were additions in 1952 (later figures are not avail- 
able) to 114 existing plants, representing an aggre- 
gate investment of over $1 billion. Many other new 
facilities were built in the system’s territory during 
the year. There is no doubt that further expansion 
here occurred in the past year and that it will con- 
tinue for some years to come. 

Accessibility to location of raw materials has been 
chiefly responsible for rapid development of the 
chemical and petrochemical industries around the 
Gulf Coast. At the same time, due to climatic and 
similar conditions, greater continuity of operations, 
at less cost, has been accomplished. 

Other factors involved in the relocation and de- 
centralization of industry are state or local taxes, 
accessibility to seaports and lakeports, power, water 
availability (an increasingly important requirement 
for many industries), and community living condi- 
tions, both with respect to climate and recreation. 

It should be obvious that the conditions under 
which corporations locate their establishments to-day 
-and this includes adequate living facilities for 
workers and office help as well as plants, ware- 
houses, distribution points, transport and offices— 
requires the utmost in scientific examination of the 
problems involved, as well as potentialities for profit. 
Under the most efficient auspices, this should pro- 
vide far more ezonomic administration and operation 
than was possible under the more or less haphazard 
planning characteristic of an earlier age in American 
growth. Since the cost factor is becoming more im- 
portant than ever in company operations, it is prob- 
able that the burgeoning of industry in the United 
States is likely to reduce the cost of operation 
wherever the location of plants and business estab- 
lishments has been accomplished under modern, sci- 
entific lines. This is one of the strongest assurances 
to an investor that his company can maintain earn- 
ings on a scale sufficient to provide for uninterrupted 
dividends. 

We have sketched in the background for the rapid 
decentralization of corporations in America, and the 
consequent widening of (Please turn to page 201) 
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Other Examples of Diversification 





Plants and Products 





Armco Steel Corp. 


Together with wholly-owned subsidiaries operates 9 steel plants 
in 7 states and 42 fabricating plants in 26 states. Also operates 6 
fabricating plants in 6 Canadian provinces and one plant in each 
of 10 Latin American and 9 overseas countries. Output consists of a 
wide range of products, coke, coal, coal chemicals. 





Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Operates 11 plants in 9 states with varied output consisting of agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, a wide range of industrial ma- 
t. An additional plant 
produces internal combustion engines of all types. Also operates 2 


ae 


chinery and equipment, electrical 





a +4 





Canadian plants. A wholly-owned y produces agricultural 


equipment at a plant in Essendine, England. 





American Cyanamid Co. 
Its 33 plants, located in 21 states, produce a vast number of indus- 
trial and agricultural chemicals, industrial explosives, pharmaceu- 
tical and biological products, synthetic resins, plasticizers, etc. Also 
operates four Canadian plants, and ane each in Mexico, India 
and Australia. 





American Can Co. 
Principal plants include more than 50 located in 22 states for the 
manufacture of tin cans, metal packaging and metal specialties; 
4 paper milk container plants located on the east and west coasts. 
Also has 7 plants for manufacture and repair of can making 


machinery 





Beneficial Loan Corp. 


Has 717 branch offices operating in the small loan field in 42 states. 
Also operates 92 similar branches located throughout all of Canada. 





Dixie Cup Co. 
Economical distribution of paper cups and food containers is 
achieved through six plants located in east coast, midwest, and 
west coast areas. Another plant is located in Ontario, Canada. 





Federated Department Stores 
Owns 12 major department and specialty stores, together with 19 
branches located in 9 states from Maine, New York through the 
midwest to Texas and California. 





General Electric Co. 
With its domestic manufacturing subsidiaries has more than 132 
plants located in 26 states, producing an extremely varied line of 
products. A wholly-owned subsidiary operates 12 plants in Canada. 





Sylvania Electric Products 


Has 35 plants located in 11 states producing various types of lamps, 
radio and television equipment, electronic components, military 
electronic equipment, radio and TV receiving sets, germanium and 
silicon metal and high purity chemicals. 





Westinghouse Electric 
The company’s 46 plants, exclusive of 8 devoted to defense prod- 
ucts, are located in 18 states. Output ranges from lamps to large 
power generators and include electrical equipment for industry 
and electric appliances for the home. 































PART I 


11, corporate earnings reports in recent years 
have been awaited with so much interest by investors 
as those for the first quarter of this year as this 
was the first opportunity of determining the actual 
effects of the business turndown in terms of per 
share earnings. While a conclusive number of earn- 
ings reports for the period have not been published 
as yet and a final determination as to the trend 
will, therefore, have to await analysis of additional 
statements (to appear in Part II in the May 15 
issue) we should judge, tentatively, that earnings 
for the most part held up surprisingly well, under 
the circumstances; or at the worst, were less dis- 
appointing than expected. 

It had been expected that a sharp drop in earnings 
would continue to follow the decline in production 
and sales which became quite visible as far back 
as last September. This was noted in our analysis 
of fourth quarter 1953 earnings statements but the 
decline was concealed in the generally favorable 
picture for the year, as a whole. However, while 
business conditions in the initial quarter of the cur- 
rent year continued to grow less favorable, the drop 
in earnings reported was by no means proportionate, 
speaking generally. Actually, not a few companies 
showed an increase in earnings both as compared 
with the final and first quarters of 1953. It is this 
fact which stands out in an analysis of earnings 
for the first quarter. That the majority of com- 
panies, on the other hand, experienced a decline in 
earnings should come as no surprise. A few of the 
declines (please see table) were quite substantial 
and several deficits appeared. 


Factors Maintaining Earnings 


While a more definitive opinion as to the earn- 
ings trend must necessarily await publication of 
additional reports, it is apparent that the following 
groups are faring well: paper, chemicals, aircraft, 
electrical, and cement. Earnings of building com- 
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Individual Company Prospects 


By WARD GATES 


panies, surprisingly, did not hold up too well, con- 
sidering the strength of the construction industries, 
However, since the tabulation in this analysis in- 
cludes only several of the major building companies 
it will not be possible to ascertain the broad direction 
of the group’s earnings trend, until more reports are 
published. 

A general analysis of the reports at hand indicate 
that where earnings have been maintained or in- 
creased during the first quarter, two main factors 
were at work: one, the lapse of EPT, which has had 
a strong effect on the earnings of companies largely 
engaged in defense work; and, two, extensive cost- 
cutting, largely as a result of eliminating expensive 
over-time work. In addition, the greater stability 
of raw and semi-finished products contributed to 
maintaining a reasonably adequate profit margin, 
despite the decline in sales, in many cases. 

Of especial significance to investors is the fact 
that despite the general decline in per share earn- 
ings for the first quarter, dividends were covered 
by from wide to fair margins, attesting to the fact 
that in recent years dividend rates were kept at 
substantially conservative levels. Were it not for 
this sound policy, dividend coverage would now be 
uncomfortably close in many cases. 

In the next issue, we will present a more exhaus- 
tive analysis of first quarter returns. In the mean- 
time, we give a brief analysis of a number of repre- 
sentative earnings reports: 


EX-CELL-O-CORP. In the first quarter of this 
year (fiscal period ends Feb. 28) this company 
registered an extremely sharp gain in earnings, 
which were $3.25 a share on sales of $26.2 million, 
compared with earnings of $2.10 a share on sales 
of $24.8 million in the corresponding period of last 
year. Two factors accounted for the earnings gain. 
The most important, by far, was the saving of 
approximately $1.20 a share in excess profits taxes. 
The other was the $1.4 million increase in sales, 
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arising largely from the increase ini ts rental divi- 
sion. This division, which rents automatic container 
equipment to the dairy industry, has been growing 
rapidly. While total revenues from Pure-Pak amounts 
to only 14% of total gross, it is a more profitable 
end of the business than other components. Prob- 
ably, the greatest potentiality for growth is to be 
found here. It is anticipated that machine tool and 
aircraft part sales may turn down towards the end 
of the year. However, this will be offset to a large 
degree by the fact that the company will no longer 
pay excess profits taxes. Since the company has al- 
ready earned $5.74 a share in the first half of the 
fiscal year, it is reasonable to expect that a minimum 
of $9 a share will be earned for the full year, com- 
pared with $7.76 a share in 1953 and $7.72 a share 
in 1952. 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. Earnings of 53 cents 
a share during the first quarter of 1954 were about 
on a par with those of each previous quarter in 
1953, except the third quarter when earnings were 
77 cents a share. Sales have held remarkably steady, 
averaging close to $22 million a quarter. Except for 
a decline in sales of agricultural chemicals, other 
divisions have operated satisfactorily, especially in 
newer products. Most of the company’s expansion 
program has been completed, and benefits are al- 
ready being obtained from the opening of the new 
Houston plant, which was the major part of a 
$10.7 expansion program undertaken in 1953. An- 
other factor in maintaining sales volume was an 
increase in prices for some basic products. This 
was offset to some extent by a drop in the price for 
insecticides which was (Please turn to page 199) 































































































Quarterly Comparison o rf Sales and Earnings 
a a nee sence - 
Ist Quarter 4th Quarter 3rd Quarter 2nd Quarter Ist Quarter 
Net Net Net Net Net 
| Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per 
(Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share 
Aves Mle. $ 94.6 $7 $102.0 $.02 $932 (d)$ 03 $1027 $.04 $1166 $31 
Container Corp. 43. 6 2.10 4. 0 1.24 48.3 1.30 47.5 1.21 45.2 1.18 | 
Crown Cork & Seal 28. 8 ' “98 27.0 38 30.1 31 27.4 24 22.1 (d) .13 | 
Devoe & Raynolds — 9.7 006 j 11.9 63 13.2 1.08 13.5 1.03 10.1 32 | 
Diamond Alkali 22.1 53 OUND a9 2.0 50 21.8 77 21.7 56 | 
Sew Cheated ny 99.3 ‘i 32 102.1 30 N05 43 118.2 47 107.2 35 | 
Eagle Picher Seay ts inane 150 322 185 76 21.1 n 22.2 117 «23.2 64 | 
Eaton Mtg. 7 1 46.7 oe 145 44. 7 107 47. 3 os. 1.27 53.7 TSI 55.1 1.56 | 
Elliott Co. ; - 10.2 ; 92 oa SF 9. 9 97 11.3 1.00 10.0 1.23 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. ; greene 26.2 3.25 _ 26.1 2. 49 ee “179 24.6 1.38 24.8 2.10 
Flintkote Co. eal 18.21. ie 45) 1 17.91 9 80! 24 s 7 10! 30. 0° 1.30- 17.6! 53! 
Send Bronze RIE, 58 67 73 a 05 _— 6. 6 89 6.1 50 5.7 .68 
General Portland Cement ; ; 7.4 : 1.32 72 1.40 7 7.8 1.33 i 79° 1.17 7.4 1.23 
Generel Tire & Rubber ; 44.4 1 46 : 54.5 ; 1.53 54 9 1.60 51.7 1.57 44.1 1.18 
Cleaner HEE i es DS Sa DD 14 1231 
stains pr & Chem. al 55.8 (d) .07 59.4 ; .05 56.0 26 59.3 67 45.3 28 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel re 30.6 85 é 30 3 4 .03 a 39. .0 1.61 a) 79 . 31.7 mM | 
Lehigh Portland Come nie 7 10.1 56 14.1 90 18.4 1.11 15.4 . 87 . 10.5 44 
Sennaite Corp. 9.4 29 - 98 30 . nN & 94 7 “122 . n 10. 6 44 
Senennte Chemical Raven aie, 83.3 1.01 ; 82.6 1 25 82. 7 ; 1.15 - 89.7 1.43 85, 5 1.08 
Mueller Brass tiie a 11.4 ; 99 - 11.4 / 68 “a 15.2 1.39 18.0 1.88 15.9 1.55 | 
MOOK i flr !lUlhlUlUrelCc lr 50 17.5 75 
New York A Air r Brake Pan 9.3 81 11.5 ST — 101 7 75 10.6 “78 96 74 
Raytheon Mfg. i. 45.0 47 - 43.9 32 372 7 38 / 49.1 25 51.2 .60 
Republic Aviation 44.2 : 76 g ~ 103.7 1431 119.8 2.14 90.7 1.66 97.5 1.56 
Republic Steel 214.4 1.79 250.2 2.22 292.6 2. 31 309.2 2. 46 292.9 2.26 
ake ra one nian hd 31.6 2.99 30.4 1.56 : 28.2, Se9 1.54 ; 32.1 ¥ 86 28.8 1.70 
St. Regis Paper ae te 50.0 70 517 ‘1.09 468 54 525 6149.2 70 
Semon ¢ Oil & Gas 8.7 1.21 8.9 1.03 8.9 89 a 8.0 91 8.0 1.01 
Jwin Coach 9.6 40 10.1 73 8.5 ae 20 - 8.1 2 8.3 .27 
i d—Deficit 1_12 Weeks. 2—16 Weeks. 
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—No General Revision for Taft-Hartley — 


By “VERITAS” 


REVISION of the Taft-Hartley labor-management law 
is, in one respect, on par with return of the United 
States to the gold standard: each has respectable 
support but even the sponsors would be surprised by 
attainment of the goals right now. Repeal of the 





WASHINGTON SEES: 

There will be neither “another Munich,” nor 
“another Korea,” in this country’s handling of Indo- 
China and related problems, sources in the most 
intimate contact with the White House give assur- 
ance. 

President Eisenhower is completely at home with 
the joint problems of military and diplomatic action. 
He’s on familiar ground, drawing on experience 
and aided by Pentagon and State Department per- 
sonalities and teams that have been at his side when 
other weighty decisions were made. 

It is reliably reported that the President exudes 
confidence on the issue of joint action, and that 
dissident voices will not be allowed to tip the inter- 
national applecart. There seems to be Capitol Hill 
impression that this nation needs only to pull up a 
chair at the conference table, present a digested 
plan of action, and that’s all there is to it. It isn’t 
quite that easy; especially when active participation 
in war involves countries which have seen it on their 
home grounds. 

Ike is pictured as convinced that there is no pres- 
ent hope of avoiding some armed intervention and 
that it is just a matter of how far it must go, how 
strong the support from other countries will turn 
out to be. But there will be no give-away, as at 
Munich. Also, the President is reported already to 
have mapped the type of intervention: sea and air, 
but no ground troops from the United States. 

Unlike his predecessor, President Truman who 
moved into Korea and then advised congress, Ike 
intends to go before congress and seek indorsement 
before he takes any steps. Steps, that is, short of 
required by another Pearl Harbor—which is not in 
sight. But he won’t go to Capitol Hill until the need, 
in his opinion, is indisputable. 
ORBEA ER RAR 





law, a long time objective of the labor unions and 
their Capitol Hill spokesmen, has vanished from 
Washington discussions (it never was an inspiring 
topic in meeting halls throughout the country where 
the rank-and-file union membership looks to more 
immediate advantages and gives little time to legal 
philosophy). But just as those who had hoped to 
amend the teeth out of the statute are headed for 
disappointment, those who want it more rigidly 
drawn see their objective fading. 


BASIC FACT is that labor and management are getting 
along rather well under the law. There have been 
some errors of application and interpretation and 
the courts have had to set the NLRB straight on 
what the Act means. The need for some amendments 
has been apparent but even the urge of White House 
support hasn’t moved congress to require strike bal- 
lots before a walkout and that was at least the most 
dramatic if not the most important plank in Ike’s 
labor message. He hasn’t put up a very convincing 
campaign even on that. Sooner or later congress will 
get around to faster enforcement procedures on 
Board orders, tackle secondary boycotts, water down 
states rights provisions decentralizing jurisdiction. 


PLAGUED by constant heckling from “organization 
men” at home who say that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has not shown disposition to effect the 
“change” they believe the public voted for (mean- 
ing in the precinct halls, plainly, the spoils system), 
congressmen are intensifying their efforts to expand 
job-dispensing in time to have it count at the elec- 
tion booths. The average citizen’s interest is in com- 
petent men, regardless of politics but always with 
the thought in mind that men of the President’s own 
party are more eager to enact and administer his 
program. Senator Dirksen of Illinois, has taken the 
lead: He’s asked Civil Service Commission exactly 
how many jobs outside civil service requirements are 
available or can be made so. 


SELF PROCLAIMED watchdogs of the public treasury 
must have been cozily napping for several years, 
else how can the Federal Housing Administration’s 
laxity, or worse, be explained? 
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The improvement in economic conditions already 
noted and likely to increase has moved the "are you better 
off today?" issue back to the top of republican political 
planning, riding tandem with whether the President 

has success in getting through a legislative program. Ike 
hasn't been singularly successful on the legislative 
program, and that remains the big "if" today. But his 
Capitol Hill leadership is hopeful -- so much so, in fact, 
that the planned July 1 adjournment date has been written 
off by both houses. Speaker Martin and Majority Leader 
Knowland agree that more time will be needed to complete 
action on parts of the White House plan which must be on the 
books if a successful legislative season is to be claimed. 
The House, Martin thinks, can do its part of the work in an 
additional three weeks; Senator Knowland rounds it out at 
one extra month, to July 3lst. 






































The House moves faster than the Senate. That 
isn't attributable to any lazy motion. And there's no ready cure. All appropriations 
bills must originate in the House and therefore the other chamber marks time until this 
major job is out of the way. Also the Senators have the use of the floor for as long as they 
want, can filibuster, and they can get leagues away from the topic under discussion 
whereas House speeches must be "germane" unless those present unanimously agree to 
wander off. There's good strategy in announcing this early that all the lawmakers will 
be kept in Washington longer than they had planned. All but about 60 of the 531 must get 
into active campaigning for re-election with quite a number of them facing primary 
elections before the November balloting and they need time for fence-mending. 

The threat of being held until they finish their jobs will make for speed. 




















President Eisenhower is satisfied with the progress, he publicly says. He has 
submitted his blueprints and specifications and has impressed upon the public that the 
republican party must enact the program in substantial fullness if it lays claim to the 
right to remain in control. The White House isn't insistent that every last detail be 
followed -=- there's no "must" list. In fact action on the excise tax repeal-reduction 
measure went rather far from Ike's policy, yet was approved. That must not be taken by 
the congressmen to mean that every deviation will get by; in the case of excises, the 
President had to sign the bill or the Treasury would lose annual incomes of $5 billions, 
under the terms of the Revenue Act which fixed April 1 expiration dates for "Korea" taxes 
on liquors, tobacco and other heavy contributors. 












































Politically, the GOP goes toward the November election troubled by political 
history more than by vote-getting weakness. The party in power always expects to lose 
seats in both houses in an off-year election -- has lost them in every trial but one 
in the past half century. Usually the "in's" can afford to give up some places without 
Seriously threatening control. This year the GOP cannot surrender a net of one Senator; 
otherwise the democrats take control. In the House, where an off-year winning score 
of added seats is about average for the "out's," loss of five would relegate the 
republicans to minority position. 



































A party program is viewed, coldly, by the electorate. Very much like a horse 
race: it's the standing at the finish line that accounts for the payoff; the "stretch 
run" may look good, or bad, but it really doesn't count anyway. However, the Eisenhower 
program is doing very well in the stretch. With the knowledge that they must show 
something for the time spent in Washington if they wish to return, congressmen are 
likely to cultivate what is to most of them their strongest political argument: "I sup- 
ported Ike." In fact that's still so good that many democrats have been falling in 




















line; without, it might be added, any caucus agreement to go along. The President 
cannot count more than half a dozen of his proposals now as completed bills, but most 
of them have advanced well along the legislative route. It's not uncommon for congress 
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( and waiting on the calendar; measures delayed in senate-house conferences; legislation 
i which is uncontroversial, formal but essential. 











It has been significant that the democrats have made no drive against 
White House action and very little against individual members of congress. Senator 
Joseph McCarthy might be an exception to that statement. But he isn't even running. 
The only congressman publicly frowned on by the Democratic National Committee is 
Condon of California, a Democrat, who, Chairman Stephen Mitchell says, should withdraw. 
And, of course, there's democrat James Roosevelt who, Mitchell proposes, Shouldn't run. 
Democrats naturally appraise with glee the family fights within the republican party, 
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hadn't filled gaps left by republicans. And they're viewing the economic situation 
with uncommon interest, realize it must improve greatly or the GOP will be punished. 














While the Randall Report on foreign trade is being booted about in controver- 
Sies which, like some other Washington situations, "heartily agree on the ends, but 
dislike the methods," there are hopeful signs on the horizon. Revenue Act changes to 
give tax incentives for American investments abroad, both for productive and distributive INI 
facilities, seem to be receiving sympathetic hearing before the house committee and 
are believed to be equally favored on the other side of the Capital. The trade-with- ( 
Russia and satellite countries movement is not moving forward without suspicious ques- 
tioning, but it hasn't been discarded. Without doubt the skepticism will be an in- 
valuable aid in constructing protections. 












































































































































Convinced that agricultural trade possibilities south of the border haven't , - 
been adequately explored, Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson is moving on that front. — 
Farm economists and marketers have been in conference here on the European and Asian templat 
possibilities. Now Benson has added Latin America to the market studies. With the their st 
rank of consultant to the Secretary of Agriculture these aides will move into the field dent E 
for the first thoroughgoing inquiry. In the past there have been many studies, always domino 
in isolated areas and with no information on which to knit a program. Daa | 

it woul 

One of the objectives of the Bricker Amendment has been met by congress beginni 
through its controls on the purse-strings. The Mexican labor import program involved profoun 
an international treaty and, naturally, the expenditure of funds to make possible its east A 
policing. The congress carefully examined the philosophy of the deal to bring needed austin 
farm labor into the United States, scrutinized the language for possible infringement a 
on the immigration act, and determined to its satisfaction that the laws of no state Our | 
would be Superseded by treaty provisions or ordinances of Mexico. Satisfied on these Asia a 
points, the congressmen voted the funds. Indo-Cl 

is the 1 
‘ ency 01 

Congress would like to solve the troublesome problem of butter oversupply, effect, 
but don't seem anxious to go as far as the National Creameries Association, the Butter nation 
Institute proposals. Their recommendation, at House Hearings, would make the Federal produc 
Government the monopoly buyer of all domestically-produced butter. Under the plan, coffee, 
the government would buy all domestic butter production, resell it to dairy products uncom 

peng shut ofl 

manufacturers at low prices. Manufacturers would be enabled to sell butter at free and ms 
market levels, and price support levels would be maintained through prices paid by the dustrie 
government to producers. The existing surplus wouldn't move to market at prices above such it 
45 cents a pound, it is agreed. The proposal would result in heavy initial loss but our de] 
consumers would recapture some in the form of lower prices. hen 
. . Ther 

Private industry has been coming to the aid of federal agency heads holding pletely 
the line against costly wage increase at the expense of severe criticism (and some Of the 
downright abuse), from "labor congressmen." Pay raises in an election year are taken port or 
for granted by union leaders who feel they need only to make their bi-ennial pitch, to anothe! 
hold government workers in the dues-paying unions which cannot call strikes without Rina 
violating federal statutes. in only 
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INDO-CHINA CRISIS POINTS TO DANGER 
OF LOSS IN STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


By H. WERNER 


4; only Indo-China were involved in the 
present conflict between the free world and the com- 
munists in Southeast Asia we might not be con- 
templating drastic steps to support the French in 
their struggle. Our dilemma stems from what Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has recently called the “falling 
domino” principle. “You had a row of dominoes set 
up, and you knocked over the first one, and what 
would happen to the last one was the certainty that 
it would go over very quickly. So you could have a 
beginning of disintegration that would have the most 
profound influences’. Indo-China is a part of South- 
east Asia. The other “dominoes” are Thailand, 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. The 
population of this crucial area is somewhat larger 
than that of the United States. 

Our economic and strategic interests in Southeast 
Asia are immense. While the present situation in 
Indo-China is critical enough, even more important 
is the fact that it highlights our increasing depend- 
ency on foreign sources of vital raw materials. In 
effect, the United States has become a “have-not” 
nation so far as many important metals and other 
products are concerned. If we were shut off from 
coffee, tea and cocoa, our lives would be made most 
uncomfortable but we could survive, but if we were 
shut off from such thing as sperm oil, tung, cocoanut 
and many other oils obtainable only abroad, our in- 
dustries would suffer and our economy injured. In 
such items as Manila hemp and sisal, for example, 
our dependence on foreign sources is absolute. We 
are increasingly dependent on foreign copper, lead 
and zine. 

There are only two metals in which we are com- 
pletely self-sufficient: molybdenum and magnesium. 
Of the hundred materials that we use, we must im- 
port one third, we produce part and import part of 
another third, and are self-sufficient in the last third. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines has found that 38 min- 
erals are vital to U.S. industry. We are self-sufficient 
in only 9 of them. Tin and industrial diamonds are 
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completely imported. We obtain from foreign sources 
47 per cent of our lead; 41 per cent of our copper; 
34 per cent of our zinc. We buy 75 per cent of our 
apparel wool abroad. Our synthetic rubber plants 
can produce half as much rubber as the outside world 
grows; but synthetic rubber is not a complete sub- 
stitute for the crude product. All the crude rubber 
we import comes from Malaya, Indonesia, and Thai- 
land. We import 90 per cent of our manganese and 
cobalt. Of our tungsten we import 65 per cent, in 
which Thailand and Bolivia participate. A part of 
our tin comes from Malaya. 

A medium-sized tank requires 1,915 pounds of 
chromium, all of which is imported; 950 pounds of 
manganese (93% imported) ; 520 pounds of nickel 
(99%) ; 100 pounds of tin (100%) ; 6,512 pounds of 
bauxite (65%) ; and 1,418 pounds of copper (42%). 
Thirteen pounds of manganese are needed to pro- 
duce one ton of steel. Of these, only two pounds are 
domestically produced. We import fifteen per cent of 
our petroleum. 

But these figures reflect only our present depend- 
ency on foreign sources. Our consumption of raw 
materials is steadily increasing. The over-all con- 
sumption of materials in the United States in 1950 
was approximately five times consumption in 1900. 
Two years ago the President’s Material Policy Com- 
mission (Paley) made estimates of the presumptive 
needs of the American people in 1975. The Com- 
mission found that the quantity of most metals 
and minerals used in the U. S. since the first 
World War exceeds the total used throughout the 
entire world in all of history preceding 1914. Our 
over-all material requirements are expected to be 
some fifty to sixty percent larger in 1975 than in 
1950. Then we had to import about 10 per cent of 
the raw material we used; it should be 20 per cent 
(valuewise) in 1975. 

Our petroleum will be exhausted in less than a 
century. Pessimists give it only twenty more years. 
As percentage of known reserves U.S. petroleum pro- 
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duction was 8% of known reserves in 1950, as 
against 3.2% in other free countries. The corres- 
pondent figures for iron ore read 5.9% vs. .18%. 

In order to get the copper we shall probably need, 
we ought to increase our copper investments abroad 
by $100 million a year. All the copper ever discovered 
in the U. S. would last only 25 years at the rate of 
consumption projected for 1975; all the lead would 
last only 18, all the zinc only 30 years. And if all 
the nations of the world should achieve the same 
standard of living as our own, the resulting world 
need for materials would increase to six times pres- 
ent consumption. The consumption of almost all 
materials is expanding at compound rates and is 
pressing harder and harder against the world’s re- 
sources. 

Indo-China, Thailand, and a part of Burma are the 
greatest exporters of rice. They feed many other 
parts of Asia, including Japan. Before the second 
World War Indo-China alone furnished 25 per cent 
of the world’s export rice. It is not difficult to real- 
ize what the shutting off of rice from Southeast 
Asia—in the event the communists took over—would 
mean to Japan. Without firing a shot, the Commun- 
ists would not have too much difficulty in convincing 
the Japanese that their future lay with the Com- 
munist bloc, with what effects on the position of the 
U. S. and the free world can well be imagined. 

The principal export crops of Southeast Asia are 
rubber, tobacco, tea, coffee, and sugar. The area 
contains oil, tin, chromite, nickel, bauxite, tungsten, 
and manganese. Thailand alone is responsible for 
between nine and ten per cent of the world’s tin out- 
put. 95% of the world’s crude rubber, 55% of its 
tin, and 55% of its rice come from Southeast Asia. 
We import part of our tungsten from Thailand. 
Tungsten is needed in tools. If our supply were cut 
off, one authority maintains that the manufacturing 
capacity of U.S. industry would be cut in half. 


Before the first World War and to a lesser extent 
before the great depression private capital in the 
United States, Great Britain, and other capital ex. 
porting countries made great investments in the 
production of raw materials abroad. The economic 


development of many Asian, African, and Latin} 
American countries was the result of foreign private f 


investments. This, however, is no longer the case. 
Serious Investment Problems 


There are a variety of sound reasons for the pres- 
ently prevailing pessimism regarding investments 
in foreign countries. One is the uncertainty of the 
future value of some of the materials. As stated in 
the Paley Commission report: “A chemist makes a 
crucial discovery, and the resource base for the pro- 
duction of women’s stockings shifts from mulberry 
leaves in Japan to bituminus coal underlying West 


Virginia.” Another reason is to be found in the con- f 


viction of some of the capital importing countries 
that they have relied to a dangerous degree in the 
past on the promotion of certain raw materials or 
foodstuffs to the detriment of other lines of produc- 
tion. The economic and political instability of the tin 
and the banana republics has become notorious. But 
the most important factor is the nationalistic legis- 
lation of many countries which is openly directed 
against foreign capital and management as such and 
their real or imaginary influence. 

Many currencies, in fact most of them, are now- 
adays inconvertible. There are restrictions on the 
remission of capital and earnings and multiple ex- 
change rates involving unfavorable rates at which 
earnings and capital may be repatriated. The entry 
of capital is controlled; so is in many countries the 
conduct of business. There are limitations on the 
percentage of management personnel and the owner- 
ship which the investors may hold. Sometimes there 
is the risk of outright (Please turn to page 194) 
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By THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET STAFF 


(Editor’s Note: We present this feature in two 
parts, the first of which, in this issue, gives our 
first four selections, the remaining six to appear 
in the next issue.) 


Ow. special feature “Potential Market Lead- 
ers” has appeared annually for many years and is 
much sought after by investors, not only because it 
selects the stocks which seem to offer better-than- 
average promise for market performances but also 
because it offers investors an opportunity to obtain 
a satisfactory vehicle for income return. This is 
worth-while in a market in which so many stocks of 
good quality now yield comparatively small returns. 
Since most investors seek a reasonably good return, 
as well as appreciation, we feel sure that we are 
justified in stressing this feature of the “410 poten- 
tial market leaders.” 

At first glance, it would no doubt occur to our 
readers that we must have had an abundant list of 
suitable stocks from which to choose for our selec- 
tions. Nothing could be further from the truth as 
evidenced by the high market levels to which many 
well-known issues have advanced in recent months. 
However, by carefully sifting the possibilities among 
that rather small number of remaining stocks which 
are still available at attractive prices, we have fin- 
ally chosen the ten which are presented in this and 
the next issue of the Magazine. 

As has been our policy for many years, recom- 
mendations have been based on all available data and 
information such as: earnings record in recent 
years; competitive position; financial position, divi- 
dend record and prospective margin of earnings over 
dividends. Due attention also has been paid to tech- 
nical considerations, such as the daily volume of 
transactions and type of action in days of general 
market strength or weakness. 
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PRS OST reer ee 


Decentralization of Major Companies 





Partial List of Plants Principal Products 





E. 1. duPont de Nemours 
Titanium metal 
Hydrogen peroxide, sodium cyanide 
Poultry feed supplement 
Ilmenite, raw material for titanium metal 
“Dacron” polyester fiber 


Newport, Del. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Starke, Fla. 

Kingston, N. C. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Circleville, Ohio 
Orange, Texas 

Ecorse, Mich 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 
Toledo, Ohio 

Together with its more than 50% owned subsidiaries, duPont de 
Nemours has about 80 plants in 26 states, three plants in Mexico, 
and one in Chile. 


“Mylar” polyester transparent film 


Industrial and agricultural chemicals, etc. 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Tires and tubes 

Tires 

Tires and tubes 

Tires, tubes and rubber products 
Industrial rubber products 
Rubber products 

Tires, tubes and shoe products 
Molded rubber goods and pliofilm 
Textile and rubberized fabrics 


Jackson, Mich. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Gadsden, Ala. 

St. Marys, Ohio 
Rockmart, Ga. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Chemicals 

Akron, Ohio Aero and rubber products 

Operates a total of 22 plants in 12 states, 4 in Canada, and one each 
in Java, Sweden, South Africa, Peru, Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, Colom- 
bia, Australia, Mexico, England and Luxembourg. Also operates a 
cotton plantation in Arizona and rubber plantations in Costa Rica, 








the Philippi and S$ tra. 

United States Steel 
Gary, Ind. 
So. Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburg, Calif. 
Los*Angeles, Calif. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Morrisville, Pa. 
Ironton, Utah 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Pittsburgh (area), Pa. | 

The above grouping is considerably condensed but shows strategic 
location of steel plants to serve every section of the nation. Not 
included are cement plants and other process mills, and raw 
materials properties. 


Raw steel and finished steel products. Out- 
put of certain plants include coal chemicals 
such as i Iphate, crude naph- 
thaline, tar and light oils. 














Aluminum Co. of America 


Bauxite, Ark. Bauxite refineries 
E. St. Louis, Ill. Bauxite refineries 
Mobile, Ala. Bauxite refineries 
Alcoa, Tenn. 

Badin, N. C. 

Massena, N. Y. 


Pt. Comfort, Tex. J 
Wenatchee, Wash. } Smelters 

Also operates 18 plants in 14 states for fabricating aluminum into 
mill or other products. 


Union Carbide & Carbon 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Alloy, W. Va. 
Portland, Ore. 
Ashtabula, Ohio 
Marietta, Ohio 
Texas City, Texas 
Whiting, Ind. 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Leach, Ky. | 
Torrance, Calif. 

Red Oak, lowa | 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Charlotte, N. C. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Operates over 200 plants in the United States and Canada. 





po and metals 





} Chemicals and plastics 


| Electrodes, carbons and batteries 
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(Continued from page 157) 
new Venezuelan mines to the new mills. An entire 
new community of some 30,000 has been built up 
around this development and this is destined to at. 
tract many new industries. 

The great retail establishments have also kept 
pace with the opening up of new regions. In the lead 
have been such concerns as Sears, Roebuck, Federated 
Department Stores, Kroger Co. and Safeway Stores, 
It is obvious that merchandising concerns such as 
these and others which have been expanding along 
similar lines have greatly widened the base of their 
operations and that, in effect, they have guaranteed 
themselves and. ever-increasing source of total 
revenue, regardless of whether an individual region 
in which they are located fares well or not. 


Guaranteeing More Stable Operations 


This guarantee of stability of operations, through 
the extension of plant and retail outlet activities 
through rapidly growing regions, lays a much firmer 
foundation under earnings and dividend payments 
than was possible as recently as a decade ago. For- 
ward-looking corporations realize that by 1975, the 
population of the United States will be somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 210 millions, compared with 
the present approximately 160 millions. But, since 
this population will be spread more evenly through- 
out the country, with hundreds of new communities 
still to be born, it is clear that current expansion into 
new regions, great as it is, is merely the beginning 
of an enormous transformation into the economic life 
of the country—barring a major war in which we 
are involved—and likely to last for a generation. 

It should also be realized that the expansion is in 
two directions: one, into new regions in the South, 
Southwest, West and Northwest; and two, into sub- 
urban regions clustered around our major cities, East 
a swell as West. This latter has been an important de- 
velopment on its own and has created a demand for 
local service on an unprecedented scale. The entire 
merchandising industry has become involved in this 
suburban development, as witness the opening up of 
all manner of new stores, branch banks, and service 
establishments of all kinds. The new revenues derived 
from these sources by companies opening up branches 
tends to compensate for any loss of their older estab- 
lishments in communities that have become too con- 
gested for economic operation of business. 

In a sense, the opening up of new communities, 
West or East, has simplified the problem of distri- 
bution costs for manufacturers as they are forced 
to develop outlets in close vicinity to these new com- 
munities. In an era of high transportation costs, this 
is an important item. Transportation costs, including 
rail, truck, parcels post and railway express are an 
important factor in causing industry to set up new 
plants at various points to shorten the distance be- 
tween the point of manufacture and distribution 
points and markets. One of the reasons for the diffi- 
culties of many New England manufacturers, for 
example, is that they are so far away from the prin- 
cipal centres of industrial activity and sources of raw 
materials that transportation costs from raw material 
to finished product to and from the manufacturing 
location places them at a disadvantage with competi- 
tors more favorably situated. 

There are other important factors involved in new 
plant location. For example, the selection of the 
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South as a cite for a new plant or point of distribu- 
tion has enabled corporations to take advantage of 
relatively lower labor costs. It has been possible for 
some manufacturers moving South to save on payroll 
and increase productivity, at the same time. 


Access to Raw Materials 


The same consideration as to cost reduction apply 
to the growing tendency of manufacturers to select 
sites close to sources of the raw products they require 
for their manufacturing operations. Greater accessi- 
bility to fresh sources of supply of raw materials 
provides two advantages; one, reduction in the cost 
of transportation and, two, increased availability 
of supplies as compared with older sources that have 
been in process of being used up. This also permits 
greater continuity of plant operation. 

An indication of what the rapid expansion of cor- 
porations means to certain railroads may be found 
in illuminating information published by the South- 
ern Pacific and Southern Railway, both operating 
in regions becoming heavily industrialized. Southern 
Pacific states that in 1953 alone, there was a gain 
of 444 new carloading producing industries and that 
125 companies had completed major expansion pro- 
grams. Along the Southern Railway route, there 
were additions in 1952 (later figures are not avail- 
able) to 114 existing plants, representing an aggre- 
gate investment of over $1 billion. Many other new 
facilities were built in the system’s territory during 
the year. There is no doubt that further expansion 
here occurred in the past year and that it will con- 
tinue for some years to come. 

Accessibility to location of raw materials has been 
chiefly responsible for rapid development of the 
chemical and petrochemical industries around the 
Gulf Coast. At the same time, due to climatic and 
similar conditions, greater continuity of operations, 
at less cost, has been accomplished. 

Other factors involved in the relocation and de- 
centralization of industry are state or local taxes, 
accessibility to seaports and lakeports, power, water 
availability (an increasingly important requirement 
for many industries), and community living condi- 
tions, both with respect to climate and recreation. 

It should be obvious that the conditions under 
which corporations locate their establishments to-day 
—and this includes adequate living facilities for 
workers and office help as well as plants, ware- 
houses, distribution points, transport and offices— 
requires the utmost in scientific examination of the 
problems involved, as well as potentialities for profit. 
Under the most efficient auspices, this should pro- 
vide far more economic administration and operation 
than was possible under the more or less haphazard 
planning characteristic of an earlier age in American 
growth. Since the cost factor is becoming more im- 
portant than ever in company operations, it is prob- 
able that the burgeoning of industry in the United 
States is likely to reduce the cost of operation 
wherever the location of plants and business estab- 
lishments has been accomplished under modern, sci- 
entific lines. This is one of the strongest assurances 
to an investor that his company can maintain earn- 
ings on a scale sufficient to provide for uninterrupted 
dividends. 

We have sketched in the background for the rapid 
decentralization of corporations in America, and the 
consequent widening of (Please turn to page 201) 
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| Other Examples of Diversification 


Plants and Products 








Armco Steel Corp. 


Together with wholly-owned subsidiaries operates 9 steel plants 
in 7 states and 42 fabricating plants in 26 states. Also operates 6 
fabricating plants in 6 Canadian provinces and one plant in each 
of 10 Latin American and 9 overseas countries. Output consists of a 
wide range of products, coke, coal, coal chemicals. 





Allis-Chalmers Co. 


Operates 11 plants in 9 states with varied output consisting of agri- 
cultural machinery and equipment, a wide range of industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment, electrical equipment. An additional plant 
of all types. Also operates 2 
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produces internal « g 


Canadian plants. A wholly-owned subsidiary produces agricultural 
equipment at a plant in Essendine, England. 





American Cyanamid Co. 
Its 33 plants, located in 21 states, produce a vast number of indus- 
trial and agricultural chemicals, industrial explosives, pharmaceu- 
tical and biological products, synthetic resins, plasticizers, etc. Also 
operates four Canadian plants, and ane each in Mexico, India 


and Australia. 





American Can Co. 
Principal plants include more than 50 located in 22 states for the 
manufacture of tin cans, metal packaging and metal specialties; 
4 paper milk container plants located on the east and west coasts. 
Also has 7 plants for manufacture and repair of can making 
machinery. 





Beneficial Loan Corp. 


Has 717 branch offices operating in the small loan field in 42 states. 
Also operates 92 similar branches located throughout all of Canada. 





Dixie Cup Co. 
Economical distribution of paper cups and food containers is 
achieved through six plants located in east coast, midwest, and 
west coast areas. Another plant is located in Ontario, Canada. 





Federated Department Stores 
Owns 12 major department and specialty stores, together with 19 
branches located in 9 states from Maine, New York through the 
midwest to Texas and California. 





General Electric Co. 
With its domestic manufacturing subsidiaries has more than 132 
plants located in 26 states, producing an extremely varied line of 
products. A wholly-owned subsidiary operates 12 plants in Canada. 





Sylvania Electric Products 
Has 35 plants located in 11 states producing various types of lamps, 
radio and television equipment, electronic components, military 
electronic equipment, radio and TV receiving sets, germanium and 
silicon metal and high purity chemicals. 





Westinghouse Electric 


The company’s 46 plants, exclusive of 8 devoted to defense prod- 
ucts, are located in 18 states. Output ranges from lamps to large 
ry for a | + y 





power generators and include electrical equip 
and electric appliances for the home. 
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1954. Ist QUARTER EARNINGS 


What Reports Reveal As to 
| Individual Company Prospects 


EE 


&: 


PART I 


a, corporate earnings reports in recent years 
have been awaited with so much interest by investors 
as those for the first quarter of this year as this 
was the first opportunity of determining the actual 
effects of the business turndown in terms of per 
share earnings. While a conclusive number of earn- 
ings reports for the period have not been published 
as yet and a final determination as to the trend 
will, therefore, have to await analysis of additional 
statements (to appear in Part II in the May 15 
issue) we should judge, tentatively, that earnings 
for the most part held up surprisingly well, under 
the circumstances; or at the worst, were less dis- 
appointing than expected. 

It had been expected that a sharp drop in earnings 
would continue to follow the decline in production 
and sales which became quite visible as far back 
as last September. This was noted in our analysis 
of fourth quarter 1953 earnings statements but the 
decline was concealed in the generally favorable 
picture for the year, as a whole. However, while 
business conditions in the initial quarter of the cur- 
rent year continued to grow less favorable, the drop 
in earnings reported was by no means proportionate, 
speaking generally. Actually, not a few companies 
showed an increase in earnings both as compared 
with the final and first quarters of 1953. It is this 
fact which stands out in an analysis of earnings 
for the first quarter. That the majority of com- 
panies, on the other hand, experienced a decline in 
earnings should come as no surprise. A few of the 
declines (please see table) were quite substantial 
and several deficits appeared. 


Factors Maintaining Earnings 


While a more definitive opinion as to the earn- 
ings trend must necessarily await publication of 
additional reports, it is apparent that the following 
groups are faring well: paper, chemicals, aircraft, 
electrical, and cement. Earnings of building com- 
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By WARD GATES 


panies, surprisingly, did not hold up too well, con- 
sidering the strength of the construction industries, 
However, since the tabulation in this analysis in- 
cludes only several of the major building companies 
it will not be possible to ascertain the broad direction 
of the group’s earnings trend, until more reports are 
published. 

A general analysis of the reports at hand indicate 
that where earnings have been maintained or in- 
creased during the first quarter, two main factors 
were at work: one, the lapse of EPT, which has had 
a strong effect on the earnings of companies largely 
engaged in defense work; and, two, extensive cost- 
cutting, largely as a result of eliminating expensive 
over-time work. In addition, the greater stability 
of raw and semi-finished products contributed to 
maintaining a reasonably adequate profit margin, 
despite the decline in sales, in many cases. 

Of especial significance to investors is the fact 
that despite the general decline in per share earn- 
ings for the first quarter, dividends were covered 
by from wide to fair margins, attesting to the fact 
that in recent years dividend rates were kept at 
substantially conservative levels. Were it not for 
this sound policy, dividend coverage would now be 
uncomfortably close in many cases. 

In the next issue, we will present a more exhaus- 
tive analysis of first quarter returns. In the mean- 
time, we give a brief analysis of a number of repre- 
sentative earnings reports: 


EX-CELL-O-CORP. In the first quarter of this 
year (fiscal period ends Feb. 28) this company 
registered an extremely sharp gain in earnings, 
which were $3.25 a share on sales of $26.2 million, 
compared with earnings of $2.10 a share on sales 
of $24.8 million in the corresponding period of last 
year. Two factors accounted for the earnings gain. 
The most important, by far, was the saving of 
approximately $1.20 a share in excess profits taxes. 
The other was the $1.4 million increase in sales, 
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arising largely from the increase ini ts rental divi- 
sion. This division, which rents automatic container 
equipment to the dairy industry, has been growing 
rapidly. While total revenues from Pure-Pak amounts 
to only 14% of total gross, it is a more profitable 
end of the business than other components. Prob- 
ably, the greatest potentiality for growth is to be 


DIAMOND ALKALI CO. Earnings of 53 cents 
a share during the first quarter of 1954 were about 
on a par with those of each previous quarter in 
1953, except the third quarter when earnings were 
77 cents a share. Sales have held remarkably steady, 
averaging close to $22 million a quarter. Except for 
a decline in sales of agricultural chemicals, other 








































































































found here. It is anticipated that machine tool and divisions have operated satisfactorily, especially in 
aircraft part sales may turn down towards the end newer products. Most of the company’s expansion 
Hitbof the year. However, this will be offset to a large program has been completed, and benefits are al- 
HtHisdegree by the fact that the company will no longer ready being obtained from the opening of the new 
HHHippay excess profits taxes. Since the company has al- Houston plant, which was the major part of a 
Httbready earned $5.74 a share in the first half of the . $10.7 expansion program undertaken in 1953. An- 
Hittifiscal year, it is reasonable to expect that a minimum other factor in maintaining sales volume was an 
of $9 a share will be earned for the full year, com- increase in prices for some basic products. This 
pared with $7.76 a share in 1953 and $7.72 a share was offset to some extent by a drop in the price for 
Hbin 1952. insecticides which was (Please turn to page 199) 
Nii 
: 
WNW 
Quarterly Comparison of Sales and Earnings 
1954 - a 
Ist Quarter 4th Quarter 3rd Quarter 2nd Quarter Ist Quarter 
Net Net Net Net Net 
Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per Sales Net Per 
(Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share (Millions) Share 
Aveo Mfg. $946 $.17 $1020 $.02 $932 (d)$ 03 $1027 $.04 $1166 $31 
Container Corp. 43.6 2.10 46.0 1.24 48.3 1.30 47.5 1.21 45.2 1.18 | 
con-§|| Crown Cork & Seal 28.8 28 27.0 38 30.1 31 27.4 24 22.1 (d) .13 
tries, Devoe & Raynolds “A” 9.7 .006 Wo 63 13.2 1.08 13.5 1.03 10.1 32 | 
is in Raa > 03 aan ares ere nee ne | 
anies}|| Diamond Alkali 22.1 53 21.2 49 2.0 50 21.8 77 21.7 56 | 
ction} Dow Chemical 99.3 32 102.1 30 110.5 43 118.2 47 107.2 35 | 
ae wat — - a | 
S arelll cagle Picher 15.0 22 18.5 76 21.1 n 22.2 1.17 23.2 64 | 
vel é teh ae << ad Oe Deeatuceniicns 
licatep|| Eaton Mfg. 46.7 1.45 44.7 1.07 47.3 1.27 53.7 51 55.1 1.56 | 
r in-f}) eEliiott Co. 10.2 92 11 97 9.9 97 11.3 1.00 10.0 1.23 
ctors een a ane RARC RR MABE °° LAR <P AS OR RS : —— = 
shadt| &<Sel-O Core. 26.2 3.25 26.1 2.49 21.9 1.79 24.6 1.38 24.8 2.10 
> = = — ee es sstoinicnainanie —- a ——o — 7 ~* 
rgely§]| Flintkote Co. 18.2! 451 17.9! 80! 24.5! 1.10! 30.02 —-'1.30” 17.6! 53! | 
Cost- General Bronze 5.8 .67 7.3 1.05 6.6 89 6.1 $0 5.7 .68 
nsive So — —_—____—_—— a 
vility General Portland Cement 7.4 1.32 72 1.40 7.8 1.33 7.9 1.17 7.4 1.23 
d tof}, General Tire & Rubber 44.4 1.46 54.5 1.53 54.9 1.60 51.7 1.57 44.1 1.18 
rgin, : * Spnrnnenenes a Canaan a matalas Re Sen eeiateemeeinnay - 
Gleaner Harvester 1.1 .32 a .02 9 ae 1.4 41 2 31 
fact}]| Kaiser Alum. & Chem. 55.8 (d) .07 59.4 05 56.0 26 59.3 67 45.3 28 
a Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 30.6 85 30.3 1.03 39.0 1.61 37.7 79 317 n 
rere —- re ~-— — ——__—_—_——— —-——— monn 
fact Lehigh Portland Cement 10.1 56 14.1 .90 18.4 LAL 15.4 87 10.5 44 
ee Masonite Corp. 9.4 29 9.8 30 11.8 94 12.2 7 10.6 44 
» as 9th Nee, SESE DELETE EE TS: A 3 Le tw A <a 5: RE. 
. be Monsanto Chemical 83.3 1.01 82.6 1.25 82.7 1.15 89.7 1.43 85.5 1.08 
Mueller Brass 11.4 99 11.4 68 15.2 1.39 18.0 1.88 15.9 1.55 
lAUS- 4)! Mullins Mfg. 12.4 27 16.4 57 19.9 62 16.5 50 17.5 75 
ean- $$ $$ a — 
ypre- ||| New Yerk Air Brake 9.3 81 11.5 57 101 75 10.6 78 9.6 74 
Raytheon Mfg. 45.0 47 43.9 32 37.2 38 49.1 25 51.2 60 
this ||| Republic Aviation 44.2 76 103.7 1.31 119.8 2.14 90.7 1.66 97.5 1.56 
any |]| Republic Steel 214.4 1.79 250.2 2.22 292.6 2.31 309.2 2.46 292.9 2.26 
Td Rohm & Haas 31.6 2.99 30.4 1.56 28.2 1.54 32.1 1.86 28.8 1.70 
ion 2 =o ——____—_ 
inlel St. Regis Paper 50.0 70 51.7 1.09 46.8 5452.5 61 49.2 70 
last }]} shamrock Oil & Gas 8.7 1.21 8.9 1.03 8.9 89 8.0 | 8.0 1.01 
— Twin Coach 9.6 40 10.1 73 8.5 20 8.1 22 8.3 27 
xes. d—Deficit 1_12 Weeks. “—16 Weeks. 
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REVISION of the Taft-Hartley labor-management law 
is, in one respect, on par with return of the United 
States to the gold standard: each has respectable 
support but even the sponsors would be surprised by 
attainment of the goals right now. Repeal of the 





WASHINGTON SEES: 

There will be neither “another Munich,” nor 
“another Korea,” in this country’s handling of Indo- 
China and related problems, sources in the most 
intimate contact with the White House give assur- 
ance. 

President Eisenhower is completely at home with 
the joint problems of military and diplomatic action. 
He’s on familiar ground, drawing on experience 
and aided by Pentagon and State Department per- 
sonalities and teams that have been at his side when 
other weighty decisions were made. 

It is reliably reported that the President exudes 
confidence on the issue of joint action, and that 
dissident voices will not be allowed to tip the inter- 
national applecart. There seems to be Capitol Hill 
impression that this nation needs only to pull up a 
chair at the conference table, present a digested 
plan of action, and that’s all there is to it. It isn’t 
quite that easy; especially when active participation 
in war involves countries which have seen it on their 
home grounds. 

Ike is pictured as convinced that there is no pres- 
ent hope of avoiding some armed intervention and 
that it is just a matter of how far it must go, how 
strong the support from other countries will turn 
out to be. But there will be no give-away, as at 
Munich. Also, the President is reported already to 
have mapped the type of intervention: sea and air, 
but no ground troops from the United States. 

Unlike his predecessor, President Truman who 
moved into Korea and then advised congress, Ike 
intends to go before congress and seek indorsement 
before he takes any steps. Steps, that is, short of 
required by another Pearl Harbor—which is not in 
sight. But he won't go to Capitol Hill until the need, 
in his opinion, is indisputable. 

See a RRC ENE I. 





—No General Revision for Taft-Hartley— 


By “VERITAS” 


law, a long time objective of the labor unions and 
their Capitol Hill spokesmen, has vanished from 
Washington discussions (it never was an inspiring 
topic in meeting halls throughout the country where 
the rank-and-file union membership looks to more 
immediate advantages and gives little time to legal 
philosophy). But just as those who had hoped to 
amend the teeth out of the statute are headed for 
disappointment, those who want it more rigidly 
drawn see their objective fading. 


BASIC FACT is that labor and management are getting 
along rather well under the law. There have been 
some errors of application and interpretation and 
the courts have had to set the NLRB straight on 
what the Act means. The need for some amendments 
has been apparent but even the urge of White House 
support hasn’t moved congress to require strike bal- 
lots before a walkout and that was at least the most 
dramatic if not the most important plank in Ike’s 
labor message. He hasn’t put up a very convincing 
campaign even on that. Sooner or later congress will 
get around to faster enforcement procedures on 
Board orders, tackle secondary boycotts, water down 
states rights provisions decentralizing jurisdiction. 


PLAGUED by constant heckling from “organization 
men” at home who say that the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration has not shown disposition to effect the 
“change” they believe the public voted for (mean- 
ing in the precinct halls, plainly, the spoils system), 
congressmen are intensifying their efforts to expand 
job-dispensing in time to have it count at the elec- 
tion booths. The average citizen’s interest is in com- 
petent men, regardless of politics but always with 
the thought in mind that men of the President’s own 
party are more eager to enact and administer his 
program. Senator Dirksen of Illinois, has taken the 
lead: He’s asked Civil Service Commission exactly 
how many jobs outside civil service requirements are 
available or can be made so. 


SELF PROCLAIMED watchdogs of the public treasury 
must have been cozily napping for several years, 
else how can the Federal Housing Administration’s 
laxity, or worse, be explained? 
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The improvement in economic conditions already 
noted and likely to increase has moved the "are you better 
off today?" issue back to the top of republican political 
planning, riding tandem with whether the President 
has success in getting through a legislative program. Ike 
hasn't been singularly successful on the legislative 
program, and that remains the big "if" today. But his 
Capitol Hill leadership is hopeful -=- so much so, in fact, 
that the planned July 1 adjournment date has been written 
off by both houses. Speaker Martin and Majority Leader 
Knowland agree that more time will be needed to complete 
action on parts of the White House plan which must be on the 
books if a successful legislative season is to be claimed. 
The House, Martin thinks, can do its part of the work in an 
additional three weeks; Senator Knowland rounds it out at 
one extra month, to July 3lst. 



































The House moves faster than the Senate. That 


isn't attributable to any lazy motion. And there's no ready cure. All appropriations 





bills must originate in the House and therefore the other chamber marks time until this 
major job is out of the way. Also the Senators have the use of the floor for as long as they 
want, can filibuster, and they can get leagues away from the topic under discussion 
whereas House speeches must be "germane" unless those present unanimously agree to 
wander off. There's good strategy in announcing this early that all the lawmakers will 
be kept in Washington longer than they had planned. All but about 60 of the 531 must get 
into active campaigning for re-election with quite a number of them facing primary 
elections before the November balloting and they need time for fence-mending. 

The threat of being held until they finish their jobs will make for speed. 




















President Eisenhower is satisfied with the progress, he publicly says. He has 
submitted his blueprints and specifications and has impressed upon the public that the 
republican party must enact the program in substantial fullness if it lays claim to the 
right to remain in control. The White House isn't insistent that every last detail be 
followed -= there's no "must" list. In fact action on the excise tax repeal-reduction 
measure went rather far from Ike's policy, yet was approved. That must not be taken by 
the congressmen to mean that every deviation will get by; in the case of excises, the 
President had to sign the bill or the Treasury would lose annual incomes of $5 billions, 
under the terms of the Revenue Act which fixed April 1 expiration dates for "Korea" taxes 
on liquors, tobacco and other heavy contributors. 






































Politically, the GOP goes toward the November election troubled by political 
history more than by vote-getting weakness. The party in power always expects to lose 
seats in both houses in an off-year election -- has lost them in every trial but one 
in the past half century. Usually the "in's" can afford to give up Some places without 
Seriously threatening control. This year the GOP cannot surrender a net of one Senator; 
otherwise the democrats take control. In the House, where an off-year winning score 
of added seats is about average for the "out's," loss of five would relegate the 
republicans to minority position. 
































A party program is viewed, coldly, by the electorate. Very much like a horse 
race: it's the standing at the finish line that accounts for the payoff; the "stretch 
run" may look good, or bad, but it really doesn't count anyway. However, the Eisenhower 
program is doing very well in the stretch. With the knowledge that they must show 
something for the time spent in Washington if they wish to return, congressmen are 
likely to cultivate what is to most of them their strongest political argument: "I sup- 
ported Ike." In fact that's still so good that many democrats have been falling in 
line; without, it might be added, any caucus agreement to go along. The President 
cannot count more than half a dozen of his proposals now as completed bills, but most 
of them have advanced well along the legislative route. It's not uncommon for congress 
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and waiting on the calendar; measures delayed in senate-house conferences; legislation 
which is uncontroversial, formal but essential. 





It has been significant that the democrats have made no drive against 
White House action and very little against individual members of congress. Senator 
Joseph McCarthy might be an exception to that statement. But he isn't even running. 
The only congressman publicly frowned on by the Democratic National Committee is 
Condon of California, a Democrat, who, Chairman Stephen Mitchell says, should withdraw. 
And, of course, there's democrat James Roosevelt who, Mitchell proposes, shouldn't run. 
Democrats naturally appraise with glee the family fights within the republican party, 
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hadn't filled gaps left by republicans. And they're viewing the economic situation 
with uncommon interest, realize it must improve greatly or the GOP will be punished. 

















While the Randall Report on foreign trade is being booted about in controver- Zz 
Sies which, like some other Washington situations, "heartily agree on the ends, but 

dislike the methods," there are hopeful signs on the horizon. Revenue Act changes to 
give tax incentives for American investments abroad, both for productive and distributive IN 
facilities, seem to be receiving sympathetic hearing before the house committee and 
are believed to be equally favored on the other side of the Capital. The trade-with- 
Russia and satellite countries movement is not moving forward without suspicious ques- 
tioning, but it hasn't been discarded. Without doubt the skepticism will be an in- 
valuable aid in constructing protections. 





























Convinced that agricultural trade possibilities south of the border haven't 











































































































been adequately explored, Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson is moving on that front. hee 
Farm economists and marketers have been in conference here on the European and Asian temp! 
possibilities. Now Benson has added Latin America to the market studies. With the their 
rank of consultant to the Secretary of Agriculture these aides will move into the field dent 
for the first thoroughgoing inquiry. In the past there have been many studies, always domi 
in isolated areas and with no information on which to knit a program. aly 
it wo 
One of the objectives of the Bricker Amendment has been met by congress begin 
through its controls on the purse-strings. The Mexican labor import program involved profo 
an international treaty and, naturally, the expenditure of funds to make possible its east 
policing. The congress carefully examined the philosophy of the deal to bring needed ae 
farm labor into the United States, scrutinized the language for possible infringement ny 
on the immigration act, and determined to its satisfaction that the laws of no state Ou 
would be superseded by treaty provisions or ordinances of Mexico. Satisfied on these Asia 
points, the congressmen voted the funds. ayes 
¢ 
Congress would like to solve the troublesome problem of butter oversupply, ert 
but don't seem anxious to go as far as the National Creameries Association, the Butter natio 
Institute proposals. Their recommendation, at House Hearings, would make the Federal prod 
Government the monopoly buyer of all domestically-produced butter. Under the plan, coffes 
the government would buy all domestic butter production, resell it to dairy products Saat 
manufacturers at low prices. Manufacturers would be enabled to sell butter at free and } 
market levels, and price support levels would be maintained through prices paid by the dustr 
government to producers. The existing surplus wouldn't move to market at prices above such 
45 cents a pound, it is agreed. The proposal would result in heavy initial loss but our ¢ 
consumers would recapture some in the form of lower prices. a 
Private industry has been coming to the aid of federal agency heads holding Bes 
the line against costly wage increase at the expense of Severe criticism (and some Of tk 
downright abuse), from "labor congressmen." Pay raises in an election year are taken port 
for granted by union leaders who feel they need only to make their bi-ennial pitch, to Po 
hold government workers in the dues-paying unions which cannot call strikes without a. 
violating federal statutes. in on 
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Avil INDO-CHINA CRISIS POINTS TO DANGER 
By H. WERNER 
t 4; only Indo-China were involved in the completely imported. We obtain from foreign sources 
= present conflict between the free world and the com- 47 per cent of our lead; 41 per cent of our copper; 
nant munists in Southeast Asia we might not be con- 34 per cent of our zinc. We buy 75 per cent of our 
templating drastic steps to support the French in apparel wool abroad. Our synthetic rubber plants 
their struggle. Our dilemma stems from what Presi- can produce half as much rubber as the outside world 
1 dent Eisenhower has recently called the “falling grows; but synthetic rubber is not a complete sub- 
; domino” principle. “You had a row of dominoes set stitute for the crude product. All the crude rubber 
up, and you knocked over the first one, and what we import comes from Malaya, Indonesia, and Thai- 
would happen to the last one was the certainty that land. We import 90 per cent of our manganese and 
it would go over very quickly. So you could have a_ cobalt. Of our tungsten we import 65 per cent, in 
beginning of disintegration that would have the most which Thailand and Bolivia participate. A part of 
da profound influences”. Indo-China is a part of South- our tin comes from Malaya. 
east Asia. The other “dominoes” are Thailand, A medium-sized tank requires 1,915 pounds of 
a Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, and the Philippines. The chromium, all of which is imported; 950 pounds of 
population of this crucial area is somewhat larger manganese (93% imported) ; 520 pounds of nickel 
than that of the United States. (99%); 100 pounds of tin (100%) ; 6,512 pounds of 

Our economic and strategic interests in Southeast bauxite (65%); and 1,418 pounds of copper (42%). 

Asia are immense. While the present situation in Thirteen pounds of manganese are needed to pro- 
Indo-China is critical enough, even more important duce one ton of steel. Of these, only two pounds are 
is the fact that it highlights our increasing depend- domestically produced. We import fifteen per cent of 

: ency on foreign sources of vital raw materials. In our petroleum. 

2 effect, the United States has become a “have-not” But these figures reflect only our present depend- 

‘ nation so far as many important metals and other ency on foreign sources. Our consumption of raw 

ne products are concerned. If we were shut off from materials is steadily increasing. The over-all con- 
coffee, tea and cocoa, our lives would be made most sumption of materials in the United States in 1950 
uncomfortable but we could survive, but if we were was approximately five times consumption in 1900. 
shut off from such thing as sperm oil, tung, cocoanut Two years ago the President’s Material Policy Com- 
and many other oils obtainable only abroad, our in- mission (Paley) made estimates of the presumptive 
; dustries would suffer and our economy injured. In needs of the American people in 1975. The Com- 
re such items as Manila hemp and sisal, for example, mission found that the quantity of most metals 
our dependence on foreign sources is absolute. We and minerals used in the U. S. since the first 
are increasingly dependent on foreign copper, lead World War exceeds the total used throughout the 
and zinc. entire world in all of history preceding 1914. Our 

There are only two metals in which we are com-_ over-all material requirements are expected to be 

4 pletely self-sufficient: molybdenum and magnesium. some fifty to sixty percent larger in 1975 than in 
Of the hundred materials that we use, we must im- 1950. Then we had to import about 10 per cent of 

) port one third, we produce part and import part of the raw material we used; it should be 20 per cent 
another third, and are self-sufficient in the last third. (valuewise) in 1975. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines has found that 38 min- Our petroleum will be exhausted in less than a 
erals are vital to U.S. industry. We are self-sufficient century. Pessimists give it only twenty more years. 
in only 9 of them. Tin and industrial diamonds are As percentage of known reserves U.S. petroleum pro- 
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duction was 8% of known reserves in 1950, as 
against 3.2% in other free countries. The corres- 
pondent figures for iron ore read 5.9% vs. .18%. 

In order to get the copper we shall probably need, 
we ought to increase our copper investments abroad 
by $100 million a year. All the copper ever discovered 
in the U. S. would last only 25 years at the rate of 
consumption projected for 1975; all the lead would 
last only 18, all the zinc only 30 years. And if all 
the nations of the world should achieve the same 
standard of living as our own, the resulting world 
need for materials would increase to six times pres- 
ent consumption. The consumption of almost all 
materials is expanding at compound rates and is 
pressing harder and harder against the world’s re- 
sources. 

Indo-China, Thailand, and a part of Burma are the 
greatest exporters of rice. They feed many other 
parts of Asia, including Japan. Before the second 
World War Indo-China alone furnished 25 per cent 
of the world’s export rice. It is not difficult to real- 
ize what the shutting off of rice from Southeast 
Asia—in the event the communists took over—would 
mean to Japan. Without firing a shot, the Commun- 
ists would not have too much difficulty in convincing 
the Japanese that their future lay with the Com- 
munist bloc, with what effects on the position of the 
U. S. and the free world can well be imagined. 

The principal export crops of Southeast Asia are 
rubber, tobacco, tea, coffee, and sugar. The area 
contains oil, tin, chromite, nickel, bauxite, tungsten, 
and manganese. Thailand alone is responsible for 
between nine and ten per cent of the world’s tin out- 
put. 95% of the world’s crude rubber, 55% of its 
tin, and 55% of its rice come from Southeast Asia. 
We import part of our tungsten from Thailand. 
Tungsten is needed in tools. If our supply were cut 
off, one authority maintains that the manufacturing 
capacity of U. S. industry would be cut in half. 


before the great depression private capital in the 





United States, Great Britain, and other capital ex.) 


porting countries made great investments in the 


production of raw materials abroad. The economic) 
development of many Asian, African, and Latin} 
American countries was the result of foreign private} 


investments. This, however, is no longer the case. 


Serious Investment Problems 


There are a variety of sound reasons for the pres- 
ently prevailing pessimism regarding investments} 
in foreign countries. One is the uncertainty of the! 


future value of some of the materials. As stated in 


the Paley Commission report: “A chemist makes a} 
crucial discovery, and the resource base for the pro-| 
duction of women’s stockings shifts from mulberry} 
leaves in Japan to bituminus coal underlying West) 
Virginia.” Another reason is to be found in the con-) 
viction of some of the capital importing countries? 
that they have relied to a dangerous degree in the) 
past on the promotion of certain raw materials or} 
foodstuffs to the detriment of other lines of produc-/ 
tion. The economic and political instability of the tin} 


and the banana republics has become notorious. But 


the most important factor is the nationalistic legis-| 


lation of many countries which is openly directed 


against foreign capital and management as such and} 


their real or imaginary influence. 

Many currencies, in fact most of them, are now- 
adays inconvertible. There are restrictions on the 
remission of capital and earnings and multiple ex- 
change rates involving unfavorable rates at which 
earnings and capital may be repatriated. The entry 
of capital is controlled; so is in many countries the 


conduct of business. There are limitations on the} 


percentage of management personnel and the owner- 
ship which the investors may hold. Sometimes there 
is the risk of outright (Please turn to page 194) 





U.S. NET EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MAJOR METALS 


OUR DEPENDENCE ON FOREIGN SOURCES IS INCREASING 
(ANNUAL AVERAGES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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By THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET STAFF 


(Editor’s Note: We present this feature in two 
parts, the first of which, in this issue, gives our 
first four selections, the remaining six to appear 
in the next issue.) 


i. special feature “Potential Market Lead- 
ers” has appeared annually for many years and is 
much sought after by investors, not only because it 
selects the stocks which seem to offer better-than- 
average promise for market performances but also 
because it offers investors an opportunity to obtain 
a satisfactory vehicle for income return. This is 
worth-while in a market in which so many stocks of 
good quality now yield comparatively small returns. 
Since most investors seek a reasonably good return, 
as well as appreciation, we feel sure that we are 
justified in stressing this feature of the ‘‘10 poten- 
tial market leaders.” 

At first glance, it would no doubt occur to our 
readers that we must have had an abundant list of 
suitable stocks from which to choose for our selec- 
tions. Nothing could be further from the truth as 
evidenced by the high market levels to which many 
well-known issues have advanced in recent months. 
However, by carefully sifting the possibilities among 
that rather small number of remaining stocks which 
are still available at attractive prices, we have fin- 
ally chosen the ten which are presented in this and 
the next issue of the Magazine. 

As has been our policy for many years, recom- 
mendations have been based on all available data and 
information such as: earnings record in recent 
years; competitive position; financial position, divi- 
dend record and prospective margin of earnings over 
dividends. Due attention also has been paid to tech- 
nical considerations, such as the daily volume of 
transactions and type of action in days of general 
market strength or weakness. 
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It has been particularly im- 
portant to give heed to the 
possible effects of the current 
business transition on the spe- 
cific companies. Therefore, it 
was essential, in order to 
achieve the best results, to 
select companies in an excep- 
tional position to withstand 
the current downturn in busi- 
ness, either as a result of new 
and specific developments re- 
lated to important new opera- 
tions; or, as a result of pros- 
pects for an unusually high 
volume of defense orders, in 
addition to normal civilian 
demand; or, because of the 
benefits accruing from the 
ending of the excess profits 
tax. In some cases, among the 
stocks chosen, all three fac- 
tors mentioned appear. Obvi- 
ously, the presence of these 
factors offers added assur- 
ance of fundamental support 
so far as future earnings are 
concerned. 

The stocks have been se- 
lected, as stated, for a good 
return as well as appreciation. 
Under present market conditions, with the highest 
grade stocks yielding not much more than 4-414%, 
the average yield offered by our selections, around 
6% is attractive. In some cases, as will be described 
in the comments on the individual companies, the 
yield is likely to be raised through favorable dividend 
action some time this year. In others, while such 
prospects may be lacking for the time being, the 
obtainable yield is already sufficiently attractive. 

Timing of purchases is an important considera- 
tion. While we have made every effort to select 
stocks which are still in an attractive price range, 
it must be borne in mind that the general market 
has reached rather high levels and that normal set- 
backs may be expected from time to time. For this 
reason, it would be wise for intending investors to 
confine any purchases to quite moderate amounts 
maintaining adequate reserves for future invest- 
ment when a suitable market opportunity presents 
itself. In the meantime, we suggest that readers 
closely follow the market comments of Mr. A. T. 
Miller which appear regularly in each issue. This 
will aid readers in determining the best time to 
make investments as well as to realize profits. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


BUSINESS: Diversified activities of Allis-Chalmers include production of a 
broad line of agricultural equipment, industrial and road-building machinery, 
internal combustion engines of all types and sizes, fork lift trucks, industrial 
towing tractors, and other varied equipment among which are power trans- 
formers, switchgear, steam turbine generators, motors, hydraulic turbine 
generators and other equipment for electric utilities, industrial plants and 
atomic energy projects. 


OUTLOOK: Allis-Chalmers represents a good example of growth dynamism 
that stems from expanding diversification through acquisitions and constant 
research developing new products and improving established lines. Depicting 
this growth is the company’s seven year record to the close of 1953 with 
net sales increasing from $211.9 million in 1947 to an all-time peak of $514.4 
million in 1953, and latter figure taking in only two months’ sales—approxi- 
mately $5 million—of the Buda Division which Allis-Chalmers absorbed on 
Oct. 31, 1953. Actual net earnings for last year of $20.7 million were equal 
to $6.22 a share for the common stock. By closing out an unrequired tax 
provision of a little more than $1 million, however, this showing was increased 
to $6.58 a share, and compares with $7.98 a share the company reported 
for 1952, notwithstanding the fact that in 1953 maintenance and repair 
expenses charged to current operations totaled $18.8 million, or $3.3 million 
more than 1952 expenses for the same purpose, while at the same time 
amortization provisions were increased by about $1.2 million. Also, during 
last year alone $24.7 million in capital expenditures went for plants and 
equipment, following expenditures of $16.5 million in 1952. Out of net 
earnings in the seven years totaling $131.5 million, $70.6 million have been 
retained in the business. Working capital standing at $106 million at the 
end of 1947, has increased to $208 million as of Dec. 31, 1953, and the 
book value of the common stock has grown in the same period from $39.42 
to $65.59 a share. 

DIVIDENDS: Has maintained payments on the common stock in every one 
of the last 18 years. Current $4 a share annual rate has been paid since 1952. 


MARKET ACTION: From a high of 5912 in 1953, the issue reacted to a low 
of 41% reached last October. From that level it has gradually recovered to 
its current price of around 51 where it sells to yield 7.8%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
December 31 


1944 1953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities . $ 58,631 $ 37,680 —$ 20,951 
Receivables, Net ......... 35,330 103, 346 + 68,016 
Inventories ........... 87,145 176, 958 89,813 





Other Current Assets ................. 
Billings on Contracts : 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS . 

Net Property . ae 
Investments ................ 
Other Assets 





TOTAL ASSETS $187, 610 
LIABILITIES 

Notes Payable ............................ 

Accounts Payable 1,036 
OS ee 3,193 
Tax Reserv 8,849 


TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES . 
Reserves 
Long Term Debt .. 
Preferred Stock 
ae Stock . 
ur 


FHI+1F4114 $1 14+t+44+ 
ae oa 
Nn 
3 










TOTAL LIABILITIES . te -+$187,610 
WORKING CAPITAL $104,754 $207,958 +$103,204 
CURRENT RATIO ...... x 2.6 3.1 + 
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BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 


BUSINESS: Boeing ranks as a foremost designer and builder of heavy com- 
mercial and military planes, including medium and heavy jet aircraft, strato- 
jet freighter tanker-transports. It is also producing the F-99 Bomarc pilotless 
interceptor, a highly classified long-range air defense weapon and is a pro- 
ducer of gas turbine engines, at present largely for military purposes. 


OUTLOOK: Under the impetus of defense requirements, Boeing, because of 
its front-rank position as a developer and builder of heavy military type 
aircraft, including jet powered bombers and reconnaissance planes, has an 
outstanding record of growth during the last four years. Last year, sales 
amounted to $918.2 million and after taxes, including $6.03 a share in excess 
profit tax, net for the capital stock was equal to $12.51 a share. Sales in 
1952 totaled $739 million and net income was equal to $8.67 a share. The 
outlook is for a continuation of the uptrend through the current year and 
into 1955. With 1954 sales running ahead of last year, it is estimated that 
net earnings this year should approach $20 a share after eliminating EPT. 
When 1954 opened, Boeing had a backlog of unfilled orders totaling approxi- 
mately $2,357 million. This volume was $709 million greater than a year 
earlier with about 88.5% of the 1954 total consisting of incentive-type 
fixed-price contracts that permit the company to share in the savings when 
actual costs are less than “‘target’’ costs. Moreover, the company will have 
the full benefit of the Wichita Division plant which got into expanded pro- 
duction last year on B-52 swept-wing bombers, and from further growth in 
pilotless aircraft (guided missile) which is expected to become increasingly 
important in the ‘‘new look’ defense requirements. 


DIVIDENDS: After paying, at irregular intervals, a total of $3.50 a share 
in 1953 the stock, before the two-for-one split, was placed on a regular 
quarterly basis with the declaration of a 75 cent payment made March 10, 
last. Such a payment indicates a quarterly rate of 37% cents a share on 
the new stock. 


MARKET ACTION: On the announcement of the proposed stock split, Boeing 
rose to a high of 86, from a low of 4612 earlier this year with the current 
price around 75. At this level, the new stock as a result of the split-up would 
sell around 3742, to yield 4% on indicated $1.50 a share annual dividend 
but higher dividends can be expected. It is suggested purchases be deferred 
until after the split-up is effected. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 













December 31 
1944 1953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities ........................ $ 12,405 $ 20,705 +$ 8,300 
Receivables, Net . : ai 10,705 11,673 + 968 
Charges on Contracts . 78,229 86,972 + 8,743 
Expend., ao _— Bac eicncoGeapereiccipatinn, \. peeraeaies 81,748 + 81,748 
Materials & P 278 8,062 t 8,784 
TOTAL CURRENT “ASSETS | 101,617 209,160 + 107,543 
Net Property .. me 7,283 21,553 + 14,270 
Investments ..... Peaugibadvsaenecscomeneaos 284 oaks — 284 
RUE NE Soo och aon cacenctudvenievovesadiasseeassine citi gina 977 — 10,553 
TOTAL ASSETS ............. ; $120,714 $231,690 + $110,976 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable $ 21,837 $ 49,086 +$ 27,249 
Accruals ........ 40,528 22,671 — 17,857 
p onl Per U.S . Rete 11,720 6,776 — 4,944 
Pes ccteees <n 70,963 + 70,963 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES ..... 74,085 149,496 + 75,411 
Reserves ............. oe ree — 16,929 
Bank Loan ....... 2,968 : , — 2,968 
Capital Stock : 5,412 35,203 + 29,791 
RR ee gcces ses ys ces aseseev es - 21,320 46,991 + 25,671 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $120,714 $231,690 +$110, ‘976 
WORKING CAPITAL | $ 27,532 $ 59,664 +$ 32,132 
CURRENT RATIO ................ 1.4 1.4 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BUSINESS: One of the largest fully integrated petroleum companies. It is 
also one of the largest producers of natural and liquefied gas, carbon black; 
is a producer of sulfur from waste materials in natural gas; operates govern- 
ment-owned synthetic rubber plant, and is one of the foremost companies 
in the petrochemical industry. 


OUTLOOK: Phillips Petroleum, one of the most dynamic units in a dynamic 
industry, within the last eight years more than tripled gross income, which 
increased from 1946 volume of $220 million to 1953 record high of $765 
million. Net earnings rose from $22.5 million, or $2.30 a share on present 
outstanding capital stock to $76.7 million, equal to $5.25 a share for 1953, 
the highest earnings level in its 36-year history. While achieving this record, 
the company continued to provide for long-term growth. Within the last 
five years to the end of 1953, expenditures to properties, plants and equip- 
ment totaled $701.8 million. Of this sum, 55% went for oil and gas prop- 
erties, wells and equipment, and 26% was expended for manufacturing 
facilities. Within the past year, the company completed a large-scale expan- 
sion program about doubling its fertilizer capacity; opened a new 450-ton 
per day ammonia plant; another plant designed to produce 405 tons of 
triple super-phosphate daily, and two additional nitric acid units. In addi- 
tion, Phillips doubled its capacity for producing raw materials used in the 
manufacture of nylon and put into operation a new plant for the production 
of high-purity para-xylene going into the manufacture of a new synthetic 
fiber. During 1953, after charging approximately $43 million to deprecia- 
tion, depletion and amortization, the company increased net property account 
to $755.4 million, or almost 3/2 times net value at the close of 1945. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments on the capital stock have been made in each of the 
last 21 years. Since the 2-for-one split in 1951, distributions have been 
increased to the current rate of $2.60 a share annually. 


MARKET ACTION: From a March, 1953, high of 6912, the stock reacted to a 
September low of 48%. Its 1954 range has been 64 high, 53% low. Cur- 
rently selling at 63, the stock yields 4.1%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
eee E 


953 Change 
ASSETS . (000 pc 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 18,725 $ 93,208 +$ 74,483 
Receivables, Net . 16,897 62,869 + 45,972 
Inventories 30,686 101,213 + 70,527 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS . 66,308 257,290 + 190,982 
Net Property 234,501 755,460 + 520,959 
Inves‘ments 12,540 2,129 — 41 
Other Assets 5,468 14.346 8,878 
TOTAL ASSETS $318,817 $1,039,225 +$720,408 
LIABILITIES 
Current Debt Mat. ......... $ 2,073 $ 8,860 +$ 6,787 
Accounts asennad ‘ 17,719 52,969 + 35,250 
Accruals 4,884 3,353 — 1,531 
Tax Reserv 10,880 40,640 29,760 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES . 35,556 105,822 + 70,266 
Other Liabilities ..... 1,361 8,058 6,697 
Reserves .................. Pierce 11,464 10,055 — 1,409 
Long Term Debt ............... 7,959 261,552 +- 213,593 
Capital Stock ................... SOAS EST. 153,824 294,783 + 140,959 
MN ono citecc de ucvessveues doa cvenscscvectvisecastrancse ne . 68,653 358,955 + 290,302 
TCTAL LIABILITIES ..... . $318,817 $1,039,225 +$720,408 
WORKING CAPITAL .... . $ 30,752 $151,468 +$120,716 
IE OOS soos ccccacecsetyscsesscessssvvaxsovecesbstenvdcs 1.9 2.4 +. a 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


BUSINESS: Ranks as one of the four largest rubber companies, manufactur- 
ing passenger car, truck and industrial tires and tubes, footwear and 
general rubber products, mechanical rubber goods, agricultural and rubber 
and other chemicals, and through its textile mills asbestos fabrics and yarns 
and other materials for industrial products and various lines of wearing 
apparel. 


OUTLOOK: Although net sales last year of $383.4 million failed by 1% to 
match 1952’s record high of $850.1 million, the company’s non-defense busi- 
ness for full 1953 increased $22 million or 3% over 1952, while defense 
business dropped $34 million, thus accounting for the $12 million difference 
between the two years. Last year was one of further progress in plant 
improvement, development of new and better products, coupled with all- 
time peaks in the sales of tires and chemicals. Augmented by other net 
income of $6.8 million, mainly from Government fees for the operation of 
government-owned plants, earnings were at a record high in 1953 at $32.7 
million, equal to $5.19 a share for the common stock, as compared with 
$28.1 million, or $4.33 a share for 1952, and $30.3 million, or $4.76 a 
share in 1951. Despite U. S. Rubber’s relatively consistent growth, especially 
in the last seven years, it has held dividend payments on its common stock 
to a modest rate, paying out only in the last three years a maximum of $2 
a share annually, adjusted to the 1953 3-for-one stock split. Out of total net 
earnings during the entire period, amounting to $172.9 million, $76.6 
million have been retained in the business. Gross capital expenditures for 
property, plant and equipment since 1947, total $160.6 million. Since the 
start of 1947, working capital has increased from $118.4 million to $231.2 
million at the end of last year. The outlook is for continued growth in many 
directions especiqlly in the domestic and Canadian markets and in the 
Latin American countries with the pace accelerating as research develops 
new products in the rubber, textile and chemical fields. 


DIVIDENDS: Current payments of 50 cents a share quarterly on the com- 
mon stock have been paid regularly since 1952. 


MARKET ACTION: From a low of 2312, registered in mid-1953, the issue 
has gradually moved up to a 1954 high of 34%. It is currently selling at 34 


to yield 5.8%. 
COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


December 31 
4 


1953 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 28,219 $ 70,532 $ 42,313 
Receivables, Net 53,566 96,180 + 42,614 
Inventories 75,425 192,885 + 117,460 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 157,210 359,597 + 202,387 
Net Property 63,708 121,677 57,969 
Investments 6,970 4,686 — 2,284 
Other Assets .... 11,993 2,634 9,359 
TOTAL ASSETS $239, 881 $488,594 $248,713 
LIABILITIES 
Current Debt Payable $ 3,000 —$ 3,000 
Accounts Payable 20,725 $ 40,611 + 19,886 
Accrued Taxes 24,526 60,509 + 35,983 
Accruals 15,226 27,221 + 11,995 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 63,477 128,341 + 64,864 
Other Liabilities 11,193 388 — 10,805 
Reserves 8,791 14,596 + 5,805 
Long Term Debt 27,000 120,896 + 93,896 
Preferred Stock 65,109 5,109 ; 
Common Stock .... 17,591 26,510 + 8,919 
Surplus 46,720 132,754 + 86,034 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $239,881 $488,594 +$248,713 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 93,733 $231,256 +$137,523 
GRIN CMON ons oiis 5 sacscceccetseasstansecacesesecenscese 2.4 28 + 4 
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1954 Outlook 











for Pharmaceutical Industry 


No. 5 of Our Special Studies of Major Industries 


By H. F. TRAVIS 


I; the outlook for all industries was as prom- 
ising as that for drugs and allied products, the econ- 
omists would have little to worry about. Major 
representatives in this industry can look forward 
with considerable assurance to satisfactory progress 
this year. The broad economic and political influ- 
ences are favorable, while many internal problems 
which hampered operations in 1952 and 1953 have 
been largely solved. 

So far as general business conditions are con- 
cerned, drug companies should have little about 
which to complain. Personal income bids fare to hold 
at a high level and provide ample allowances for 
medicines, vitamins and other aids to health. Public 
acceptance of new antibiotics and so-called wonder 
drugs is experiencing gradual improvement with the 
result that markets are widening for ethical prod- 
ucts. Raw materials are becoming increasingly abun- 
dant with the result that costs of supplies have been 
declining slightly. 


New Supporting Factors 


More important than these factors, however, has 
been the rapid sociological gains. Hospitalization has 
made tremendous strides outside of the metropoli- 
tan areas, where it gained headway years ago. Re- 
tirement plans and health insurance programs in 
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industrial plans have contributed to greater and 
greater dependence on drugs for better living con- 
ditions. 

The high birth rate which has prevailed for sev- 
eral years has been an important stimulant for the 
industry. Moreover, even though statistics suggest 
that the birth rate is unlikely to hold around 4 mil- 
lion annually over the next several years, the grow- 
ing emphasis on medical aids for young mothers 
appears likely to contribute to steady gains in sales 
of drugs. 

Large increases in population at each end of the 
age scale mean mare to the producers of health aids 
than for most any other industrial group. Medical 
science is credited with contributing significantly to 
the fact that the age group over the popular retire- 
ment age of 65 has grown to more than 12.5 million. 
Scientific progress also is largely responsible for the 
steady decline in the death rate in maternity cases, 
accounting in part for births of 4 million a year. 
These large segments are large consumers of medi- 
cines. 

Internal problems posed by the Korean conflict 
and by its subsequent decline as an economic factor 
have been clarified. Production of penicillin and 
some other popular new drugs was stepped up 
rapidly three years ago to meet military require- 
ments. Manufacturing facilities were enlarged to a 
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eater extent than was required for normal civilian 
eeds and inventories became larger than needed. 
ecessary adjustments have taken place, however, 
d industry authorities feel confident that produc- 
ion has been reduced to usual demands and that 
upplies in the hands of distributors are no more 
an adequate. Consolidations have helped in the 
ansition. 

The two major combinations linked E. R. Squibb 
{| Sons with Mathieson Chemical and Sharp & 
Dohme with Merck & Co. Both consolidations ap- 
eared to be logical steps to gain economies in pro- 
uction and distribution costs. At the same time, 
tronger units developed to minimize the threat of 
verproduction. Although new products are being 
linically tested that might supersede products now 
n the market, it may be safely said that safeguards 
‘ill be set up to avoid creation of excessive inven- 
pries of outmoded remedies. 















Reducing Unprofitable Output 


Although competition may bring some price-cut- 
ing, trade authorities doubt that this trend will 
pread among antibiotics to the extent experienced 
penicillin. Moreover, lower prices encourage in- 
reased consumption to some extent, broadening 





markets for certain products. As in other industries, 
price-cutting runs its course as output is reduced 
when it no longer yields a profit. This law of eco- 
nomics appears to have stabilized penicillin prices 
somewhat above the low point reached last year. In 
the sharp decline this drug reached a level of $85 a 
billion units, or less than one-third of the average 
price recorded in 1952 and only a fraction of the 
1951 average price at about $549 a billion units. 
Curtailment of unprofitable output ‘corrected the 
downtrend, which in turn helped stimulate uses. 

Comparatively high prices for cortisone and for 
broad spectrum antibiotics may contribute to price 
reductions this year. In fact, Compound F already 
has dropped substantially from the price of $22 a 
gram at which it was introduced only two years ago. 
Profit margins on new products are exceptionally 
large, however, so that reductions in the magnitude 
of 50 per cent or more can be made without seriously 
imperiling earnings, because operating economies 
are obtained as sales expand. 

Whether or not the introduction of new products 
may upset sales and profit projections this year 
seems to depend on marketing technics likely to be 
adopted for a seemingly superior broad purpose anti- 
biotic being introduced. Some observers feel that the 
new product known as tetracycline may invade the 








Statistical Data on Leading Drug Companies 




















Earnings Per Share —_————Dividends Per Share— — Recent Div. Price Range 
nd 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 Price Yieldt 1953 to Date 
Abbott Laboratories ... $ 2.76 $ 2.25 $ 2.35 $ 1.95 $ 1.95 $ 1.80 45 4.0% 4712-39 
American Home Products... 2.99 3.03 3.39 2.00 2.00 2.30 47 48 4934-3618 
Bristol Myers .................. 3.65 1.47 1.44 1.75 1.60 1.00 23 4.3 2652-1712 
Lambert Co. ....... 2.45 2.20 2.62 1.87'2 1.50 1.50 22 6.8 25%4-19% 
Lehn & Fink ....... 2.66 2.39 3.04 TS 1.10 1.25 16 7.8 1856-14 
McKesson & Robbins 3.60 3.81 3.643 2.47121 2.50 2.50 39 6.4 424-33%4 
Mead Johnson & Co... 1.19 1.16 1.29 .80 70 ae 16 4.6 16%-13 
Merck & Co. ...... : 1.62 1.01 93 76 .80 .80 21 3.8 25%-17 
Norwich Pharmacal Co.... 1.29 1.53 1.62 1.00 1.00 1.00 21 4.7 25-182 
Parke, Davis & Co. 3.89 3.32 1.91 1.90 1.90 1.60 35 4.5 4454-3014 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. : 2.42 2.17 2.73 98 v.55 1.25 34 3.7 38 -26 
Rexall Drug ............ . oo 56 .90 10 15 .20 62 3.1 7'2- 5% 
d Schering Corp. .... 78 .96 91 Nil .25 .50 13 3.8 17 -11 
1- Sterling Drug ............... 2.91 2.63 2.91 225 2.00 2.00 37 5.4 3834-325 
MEMRAM IRE. ds 2s c5-cas seeccscacveseuzand cadesores 2.88 2.79 3.18 1.20 1.20 1.20 33 3.6 3472-2312 
7 Warner-Hudnut ........................ ery 2.93 1.96 2.52 8712 1.15 1.35 18 7.2 1912-1412 
2 SINRRI HE MMEINOIND os ke sauficcescterduavecvaecsbexe 29 35 .06 .20 25 10 a 2 5¥%4- 3% 
1e —_———— 
st +—Based on 1952 dividend. 3—12 months ended Feb. 28, 1954. 
1 1—Plus stock. Rating: (H) — Hold. (N) — Neutral. 
ig 2_No dividend action 11/24/53. 
V- —— ee ae ee ee 
rs Abbott Laboratories: Introduction of new products and greater price sta- acceptance of new products likely to lift sales and earnings to new highs. 
ag bility expected to improve margins. Modest earnings gain expected to Regular $1 rate seems safe. (H) 
_ protect $1.80 dividend. (H) P 3 
Parke, Davis & Co.: Progress in new products expected to aid recovery in 
American Home Products: Increased emphasis on ethical drugs expected to earnings despite some slackening in overseas volume. Margins may remain 
1e improve margins despite keener competition in other products. Ample cov- narrow. Usual $1 rate secure. (H) 
Is erage seen for $2.40 rate. (H) Pfizer (Chas.) & Co.: Growth prospects regarded as promising despite 
al Bristol-Myers: Moderate growth in proprietary product sales indicated. keener competition. New antibiotics offer earnings promise. With extra, 
Unless new ethical items are introduced, earnings may hold near 1953 dividends may reach $1.25 in 1954. (H) 
to level of $1.44. (H) MR: om : 
Rexall Drug: Keener competition in retailing of proprietary products, espe- 
e- Lambert: Wider margins on non-drug items contributed to improved results cially from supermarkets, expected to retard gains. Ample net for modest 


and promise to sustain earnings. Margin for $1.50 dividend none too 
n. wide. (N) 


1e lehn & Fink: Although lower excise taxes are expected to aid sales of 

I cosmetics to some extent, earnings in year ending June are estimated 

‘eat below 1953 (N) 

Tr. McKesson & Robbins: As leading wholesaler of drugs on national basis, 

li- consistent growth in line with population is indicated. Net estimated at 
$4 a share for March 31 year. (H) 

t Mead Johnson & Co.: ny a birth rate is favorable factor for this major 
C producer of dietary aids for infants. End of EPT expected to aid earnings 
or and may lift dividend. (H) 
ad Merck & Co.: Aggressive merchandising is expected to boost sales, now that 

antibiotic prices have stabilized, and new lines may lift earnings. Dividend 
1p seems safe. (H) 
'e- Norwich Pharmacal: Growing emphasis on new ethical lines and wider 


a = 


dividend indicated. (N) 


Schering Corp.: Stress on ethical products expected to favor steady growth, 
but margins may remain restricted by keen competition. Good margin 
indicated for 50c dividend. (H) 


Sterling Drug: Aggressive merchandising of proprietary products and 
growth in population should sustain sales, but keen competition may 
retard earnings gains. (H) 


Vick Chemical: Addition of new products and improved operating efficiency 
account for wider margins and indicated rise in earnings. Incraese in divi- 
dend rate possible. (H) 


Warner-Hudnut: Company has made good progress with important poten- 
tial field open in ethical lines. Dividends covered by good margin. (H) 


Zonite Products: Greater diversification with addition of new lines may 
restore earnings to satisfactory level. Keen competition in cosmetics is a 
major handicap. (N) 
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Comprehensive Statistics Comparing the Position oj 
American 

Figures are in million dollars Abbott Home Bristol Lambert ‘Merck Norwich 

except where otherwise stated Laboratories Products Myers Co. & Co. Pharmacal 
CAPITALIZATION: 
Long Term Debt (Stated Value) $ 11.4 $ 14.0 $ 2 $ 7 $ 17 
Preferred Stocks (Stated Value) ines $ 63 $ 50.7 
Number of C Shares Outstanding (000)....................... 3,739 3,857 1,597 774 9,765 899 
ee A oss cs cccty es wncnvebdpwadewecseeneceassetusyuesemenae $ 36.0 $ 15.3 $ 24.3 $ 1.9 $ 53.0 $ 3.9 
INCOME ACCOUNT: For Fiscal Year Ended ie 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
Net Sales aes Se Se ee Rte oe Ee er ey ee See $ 88.1 $188.3 $ 55.4 $ 34.5 $160.0 $ 18.8 
Deprec., Depletion, Amort., @fc........................cccccsesseevssoeesene $ 19 $ 2.3 S$ 17 $ 6 S$ 77 $ 3 
nen cc sh aches .$ 8.0 $ 16.1 § 25 S° 231 $ 13.3 § 2 
epee NINN IN ooo sic 8 Soc cyanea niecheny. veda Gaateueeans Bais $ 4 $ 4 $ 1 : $ 1 
Bal e for C .$ 88 $ 13.0 $ 2.3 $ 2.0 $ 9.5 $ 1.4 
Operating Margin FE ee Pee eR See: Sie met ye 19.5% 16.2% 9.0% 10.5% 14.0% 20.5% 
Net Profit Margin...... ae ict Banan see Ania d sh REARON a hase 10.3% 6.9% 4.5% 5.8% 7.1% 7.7% 
Percent Earned on Invested Capital..........0............ 13.2% 17.6% 6.7% 15.2% 8.7% 16.0% 
Ecrmedl Per COMMON SHES |. «ooo... icc. ccecesctcsessceseeecsescnsees $ 2.34 $ 3.39 $ 1.44 $ 2.62 $ .96 $ 1.62 
BALANCE SHEET: Fiscal Year Ended .... 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
Cash and Marketable Securities ee $ 40.7 $ 8.9 $ 4.4 $ 20.4 $ 19 
Inventories, Net . cose $ 27.6 $ 10.1 $ 5.2 $ 35.3 $ 3.0 
Receivables, Net .. $ 14.3 $ 20.4 $ 4.6 $ 2.4 $ 12.3 $ 3.9 
Current Assets -§° 61.7 $ 91.6 $ 23.7 $ 12.1 $ 68.0 $ 89 
Current Liabilities 20... ceccvcccccccccecccee eee eceeees $ 22.3 $ 30.1 $ 2.3 $ 5.0 $ 12.1 $ 33 
Working Capital . $ 39.4 $ 61.5 $ 21.4 $ 7.1 $ 55.9 $ 5.6 
Fixed Assets, Net.............. $ 27.2 $ 21.8 $ 24.2 $ 49 $ 66.1 $ 49 
Total Assets side Behe adaabeepuusin Asuna th avaueuecavcmnrdeneasurabeneeaenes $ 94.2 $122.7 $ 53.6 $ 18.5 $148.3 $ 14.2 
Cash Assets Per Share .$ 6.57 $ 10.57 $ 5.57 $ 5.75 $ 2.09 $ 2.20 
Current Ratio (C. A. to C. L.) 2.8 3.0 10.2 3.3 5.6 2.7 
Inventories as Percent of Sales... cece ceceeeeceeees 25.8% 14.6% 18.3% 15.2% 22.0% 16.0% 
Inventories as Percent of Current Assets 36.9% 30.1% 42.8% 43.3% 51.9% 33.7% 
Total Surplus $ 33.8 $ 70.4 $ 27.1 $ 11.5 $ 78.3 $ 69 





*—Data on dividend, current price of stock and yields in supplementary table on preceding page. 
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field enjoyed by aureomycin and terramycin. Active 
research aimed at discovery of new weapons to com- 
bat polio and cancer holds promise of yielding results 
in the not distant future. In fact, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in fighting polio. 

Scientists are encouraged by test of a new anti- 
biotic said to have promising tumor inhibiting quali- 
ties. This product known as azaserne is being aggres- 
sively tested by Parke, Davis. Laboratory technicians 
assert that the compound has proved effective 
against malignant growths in mice. The fact that the 
antibiotic has been isolated and synthesized is en- 
couraging to pharmaceutical authorities, since this 
step would pave the way for production in adequate 
quantities. Further exhaustive tests are anticipated 
in order to determine its therapeutic values. Suc- 
cessful tests readily might open a vast market. 
Already research activities have been stepped up in 
laboratories of other chemical companies. 


The New Antibiotic 


Tetracycline is being offered as an antibiotic which 
may prove more effective in many respects than 
aureomycin and terramycin. It is reported to have a 
lower incidence of side effects, which would offer 
possibilities of larger markets. The product is being 
made by American Cyanimide and by Pfizer under 
an arrangement for cross-licensing while a patent 
interference case is being tested. Bristol-Myers has 
developed a fermentation process for producing the 
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drug and has sought patents. Final decision in the 
controversy may take some time to settle, but succes: 
for Bristol-Myers could prove of considerable sig- 
nificance. 

The drug industry has been cooperating with the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis in it 
campaign to check the spread of poliomyelitis amon 
school children. This project is expected to expan 
this year as an attempt is made to inoculate half 
million school children in various sections of thi 
country. Major drug concerns have been producin{ 
gamma globulin and other pharmaceutical and bie 
logical products on a non-profit basis for the founda 
tion. Merck & Co. inaugurated studies on tissue 
culture techniques in the belief that this new fiell 
of investigation might prove instrumental in devel 
oping vaccines against certain small viruses. Amor! 
the problems being studied is a method of growin 
polyomyelitis viruses so that a vaccine might } 
produced if and when licenses should be issued li 
the National Institute of Health. 

Parke, Davis began to participate in the campaig 
against infantile paralysis last year, when th 
National Foundation requested the company to pr‘ 
cess vaccine. The product is being supplied in sul 
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stantial quantities for clinical tests. This compa! 
is believed to be supplying a high percentage of th 
Foundation’s vaccine requirements. The company 
continuing its active research program in endeavo 
ing to come up with a more promising treatmel 
than any already developed for polio. 
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on oj }leading Drug Companies 
Pfizer 

lorwich parke, (Chas.) Schering Sterling Warner- 

armacal B pavis & Co. Corp. Drug Hudnut 

pT aie $ 16.0 $ 6.0 

$ 19.2 $ 10.8 $ 8.2 

899 F804 4,900 1,760 3,835 1,252 

> 3.9 Fs 14.0 $ 24.2 $ .26 $ 46.0 $ 15.4 

2/31/53 19/31/53 «12/31/53. «12/31/53. 12/31/53. —:12/31/53 

+ 18.8 F s109.8 $127.2 $ 19.0 $161.7 $ 46.4 

aa et $ 4.6 $ 2 $ 2.6 * 2 

p 21 Bs 8.4 $ 11.7 $ 17 $ 14.0 $ 3.4 

K $ 8 * 2 

P 14 Es 93 $ 13.4 $ 1.6 $11.1 $ 3.1 
20.5% F 15.4% 20.8% 15.2% 16.5% 12.1% 
7.7% 8.5% 11.1% 8.4% 7.1% 7.9% 
16.0% F 11.2% 15.8% 11.8% 14.1% 13.3% 

b 162 Bg 1.91 $ 2.74 $ 91 $ 2.91 $ 2.52 

2/31/53 19/31/53 «12/31/53. «12/31/53: 12/31/53. 12/31/53 

P19 Dg 16.2 $ 33.9 $ 4.1 $ 21.1 $ 12.5 

b 3.0 Fs 36.4 $ 35.5 $ 5.0 $ 36.2 $ 9.2 

b 3.9 Ts 16.0 $ 14.6 $ 2.5 $ 15.1 $ 6.4 

> 89 TF $70.6 $ 84.1 $ 11.7 $ 72.5 $ 28.2 

P 3.3 Fg 24.5 $ 33.6 $ 3.2 $ 23.7 $ 8.8 

B 5.6 Fs 46.1 $ 50.5 $ 8.5 $ 48.8 $ 19.4 

§ 4.9 7s 32.4 $ 36.0 $ 4.2 $ 36.8 $ 11.9 

$ 14.2 7 s108.2 $124.1 $ 16.7 $125.5 $ 42.0 

> 2.201 ¢ 3.32 $ 6.92 $ 2.35 $ 5.52 $ 10.04 
2.7 2.8 2.5 3.6 3.1 3.2 
16.0%) = 33.1% 28.0% 26.4% 22.4% 19.9% 
33.7%) 51.5% 42.2% 43.0% 50.0% 32.6% 

P99 Tg 69.1 $ 65.1 $ 13.2 $ 51.5 $ 18.2 

In be Progress is reported by the industry in developing 
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new methods for treatment of tuberculosis. Pfizer 
has announced the introduction of streptohydrazid, 
for example, a new anti-tubercular drug combining 
streptomycin and isoniazid. This company also has 
accelerated its activities in developing products suit- 
able for use in animal feeds to improve the health 
of poultry and livestock. Modification of antibiotics 
for assimilation in livestock feeds opens promising 
markets for pharmaceuticals and serves an economic 
purpose in absorbing excessive supplies that threat- 
ened to accumulate in normal channels. Results have 
been so successful in the poultry and livestock tests 
that the industry is confident that farmers will con- 
stitute one of the most important markets for prod- 
ucts made by the drug industry. 


“Socialized Medicine’ and Drug Industry 


If there’s one factor which poses a problem for 
the drug industry it probably is the threat—compar- 
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atively dormant at the moment—of adoption in this 
country of socialized medicine. Some economists and 
financial analysts have argued that a trend toward 
European practices would prove beneficial for the 
industry. Experienced pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers are more doubtful. Trade association officials are 
wary over political developments that might hamper 
research and manufacturing policies under such an 
economy. Although use of pharmaceutical remedies 
might be stepped up substantially, industrial leaders 
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wonder whether adequate manufacturing profits 
could be envisioned. 

Those who have studied the effects of European 
practices conclude that total consumption of drugs, 
including ethical and proprietary products, would be 
stimulated significantly. It is generally agreed also 
that products not distributed by prescriptions, such 
as minor proprietary remedies, toothpaste, mouth 
washes, etc., probably would be sold in increasing 
volume. Disadvantages might involve government 
operation of production facilities and avoidance of 
private brands. Developments limiting profit mar- 
gins also might handicap research and curtail long 
range growth. Limitations on prescriptions under a 
government program well might counteract benefit 
from enlargement of total volume. 

Under present conditions, with production and dis- 
tribution of medicines in private hands, research 
and development of new products can be encouraged 
by the government. Washington Administrations in 
recent years have stressed policies aimed at improv- 
ing national health standards. The National Insti- 
tute of Health contributes large sums for encourag- 
ing students. The medical center at Bethesda, Md., 
concentrates on basic research. Agitation for social- 
ized medicine, which gained headway half a dozen 
years ago, appears to have diminished in more recent 
years, and Washington observers doubt that the sub- 
ject will receive favorable consideration under the 
Kisenhower Administration. 

Additional evidence of the growing success of drug 
manufacturers in research is the advance made in 
employing sulfa drugs in various combinations and 
in combination with antibiotics. This will have the 
effect of broadening the base for sulfa products which 
in the past several years had been suffering from 
over-production and glutted markets. This develop- 
ment should aid the financial picture for many com- 
panies who have been burdened with excess inven- 
tories. 

Further progress is noted in the manufacture of 
synthetic drugs of various types. A relatively new 
drug, called L-arterenol, has been discovered to have 
value in combatting shock, which is of the greatest 
value in extreme surgical cases. This is cited as merely 
one example of the endless field of research and devel- 
opment open to the pharmaceutical industry and 
which entitles it to be included among the “growth” 
industries despite many upsets in recent years. 


Outlook for Cosmetics 


A review of the drug industry would not be com- 
plete without some observations on the outlook for 
cosmetics. Although this aspect of the broad drug 
group is comparatively unimportant in total sales 
volume, it represents a significant portion of the 
business for some companies. The recent reduction 
in excise taxes on cosmetics to 10 per cent from 20 
per cent of the retail price may prove a turning 
point of more than passing importance. Consumption 
of cosmetics has been declining for several years and 
few companies have been satisfied with results. 

High employment by women during the war gave 
extraordinary impetus to sales of lotions, lipstick, 
perfumes, face powder and other popular cosmetics. 
When housewives left airplane plants after the war, 
demand for many products declined sharply. Exces- 
sive production manifested itself and profit margins 
were trimmed to the vanishing point. The boost in 
excise levies at the (Please turn to page 196) 
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By JOHN D. 


(Editor’s Note: In view of recent developments in 
the metal industries it has been deemed advisable to 
re-survey the field, thus bringing our readers up 
to date.) 


ae among recent events bearing upon 
the situation is the directive emanating from the 
White House authorizing the Office of Defense mo- 
bilization to establish at once new long-term stock- 
pile objectives embracing from 35 to 40 metals and 
minerals. The program of expanded purchase for 
stockpiling while considered to be the means of im- 
proving conditions for the American metal mining 
industry, particularly the lead and zine producers, 
it attests recognition of the imperative need for re- 
vising defense plans in keeping with the “new look’”’ 
in our requirements. 

This change in policy is the result of weighing 
the possible effect upon our supplies of strategic 
materials in the event of war, especially a conflict 
in which our domestic sources would be subject to 
atomic bombing and the cutting off of supplies from 
overseas sources. As the Presidential directive points 
out: “It will be assumed for the purpose of calcu- 
lating long-term stockpile objectives, that in the 
event of war, supplies will not be available from 
foreign sources except in the case of that limited 
group of countries to which wartime access can be 
had with the same degree of reliance as afforded 
by sources within our own country.” The directive 
also states; “It will be assumed that in the event of 
an emergency some supplies from domestic sources 
may not be available, in view of the fact that the 
Soviets now have the capability of attack on the 
United States.” 

A logical interpretation of this latter statement 
means that whereas in the past we had been stock- 
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WHAT NEW STOCK- 
PILING PROGRAM 
MEANS TO METALS 


C. WELDON 


piling solely for the purpose of assuring ourselves 
of an immediate supply of metals in the event of 
an emergency, it now becomes advisable to expand 
the stockpiles by substantial amounts to assure a 
continuing supply should our domestic sources be- 
come paralyzed or “knocked out” completely. 

Just which materials are to be purchased under 
the new stockpiling program have yet to be made 
public by ODM but it is reasonably certain that zine 
and lead will occupy top positions, followed by cop- 
per and aluminum. It would be expected that tin 
would also have a prominent place, but there is 
some doubt as to the need to add to the amount 
already on hand. It is estimated that current stocks 
of Government-owned tin, about 40,000 tons, is 
greatly in excess of stockpile needs, especially con- 
sidering that the U. S. is committed to continue tin 
purchases from Indonesia into 1955. By then our 
stockpile of this metal will have increased to around 
60,000 tons. This is merely conjecture, but it now 
appears reasonably certain that our State Depart- 
ment will turn down the recent proposal that the 
U. S. renew its contract to purchase tin produced 
in Bolivia. 


Zinc and Lead Prices More Buoyant 


By the same token, it is not the intention of ODM 
to issue purchase directives to take up every pound 
of available material in its list at any one time. 
What it does propose is an orderly procedure serving 
a dual purpose—pump-priming and protection. This 
is indicated in the statement that buying would 
“take place ordinarily at such times as the Govern- 
ment decides that purchases will help to reactivate 
productive capacity and in other ways alleviate dis- 
tressed conditions in connection with domestic min- 
eral industries that are an important element in the 
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nation’s mobilization base.” 

Zinc and lead prices have already exhibited greater 
pouyancy as a result of the new stockpiling program, 
buyers coming into the market pushing spot lead 
quotation up to 14 cents a pound, the best price in 
almost a year. Zinc also firmed, advancing a cent a 
pound to 1014 cents, E. St. Louis with both metals 
refusing to relinquish any of their recent price gains. 
Undoubtedly, announcement of the directive touched 
off a buying movement, but there is more than a 
faint suspicion that lead and zinc users had allowed 
inventories to fall to extremely low levels thinking 
they would be able to replenish supplies without any 
trouble at then current or even lower prices. This 
is borne out to some extent by the fact that zinc 
shipments to domestic users during the final half- 
year 1953, fell off by approximately 75,000 tons 
from first half-year shipments of about 450,000 tons, 
followed by a further decline to 179,504 tons in the 
quarter ended March 31, 1954, And yet, zinc con- 
sumption in 1953 was up by approximately 84,000 
tons from the 1952 figure of 911,000 tons. Included 
in the latter figure is 58,000 tons exported, as against 
only 17,858 tons shipped abroad from the U. S., in 
1953. 

That zinc users would be playing their cards “‘close 
to their chest” was only natural since the price of 
the metal tumbled from 1914 cents, the prevailing 
price in mid-1952, to 914, cents early this year. Un- 
doubtedly, many were buying no more than to meet 
immediate needs and the situation wasn’t helped 
by the decline in the opening months of 1954 in 
output of galvanized steel sheets and other gal- 
vanized steel products that normally provide the 
biggest zinc market. Stocks of slab zine held by 
domestic smelters increased to 199,994 tons by the 
end of February. This total was increased in March 
by only 1,177 tons, an encouraging development 
especially along with a rise 


production and imports. This is supported by Jan- 
uary statistics showing U. S. mine production of 
24,978 tons; supplies of secondary metal, roughly 
32,000 tons, and imports of 25,266 tons, making total 
supply approximately 82,204 tons against total con- 
sumption during the month of 89,700 tons. 

It must be stated, however, that zinc and lead 
producers operating in the U. S., would be a little 
more optimistic about their future if something 
could be done to give them greater protection from 
imports. Last year, for example, zinc imports ran 
as high as approximately 746,000 tons. Although 
some of this, about 269,000 tons were warehoused 
for the account of shippers, the amount was still 
more than the tonnage available to smelters from 
recoverable domestic zinc. A similar picture can be 
drawn with regards to lead. Domestic production 
from mines and scrap (secondary metal) in 1953, 
ran about 770,412 tons. Lead imports amounted to 
549,181 tons, even though, as was also the case with 
zinc, shipments fell off during the latter part of the 
vear because of lower prices here. A number of 
companies mining zine and lead in the U. S., have 
been agitating to get the Administration and the 
Congress to erect some sort of a protective barrier, 
preferably an adjustment upwards in zine and lead 
tariffs. This move is advocated on the basis that a 
higher tariff would not prohibit importation of 
needed metal, but would permit a sufficient increase 
in prices here to encourage greater domestic pro- 
duction. 

The decision to set up new stockpile objectives 
is construed in some circles as a means of bolstering 
the position of the domestic zine and lead producers. 
If prices for these metals, however, start advancing 
from current levels, it would be, it appears, only a 
matter of time before Europeans began to increase 
exports. In that event (Please turn to page 196) 








of 8,916 tons in unfilled 
orders, bringing the back- 
log up to 37,209 tons at the _ 
beginning of April. This 
was the highest level for 
unfilled orders since June, 
a year ago. It is too early, = 
of course, to attempt pre- 
dicting the immediate 
course of zine prices, but 
the relative ease with which 
the metal advanced on the 
recent flurry of buying and 
the firmness in the market 
since augurs well. 





Import Quotas Would Help 


The outlook for lead ap- 
pears to be equally good. 
Consumption of this metal 
in 19538, totaled approxi- 
mately 1,180,355 tons, ex- 
ceeding the previous year’s 
consumption by more than 
50,000 tons. Complete fig- 
ures covering production 
and imports and consump- 
tion during the first quar- 











ter of this year are not yet 
available, but indications 
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Earnings Comparisons—Major Metal Producers 
Earnings Indicated 
Per Div. 
Share Per Price Range Recent Indicated 
1953 Share 1953 to Date Price Yield 
MAJOR COPPER PRODUCERS: | 
Anaconda Copper .... $ 3.52 $3.00 4534-29 35 8.5% 
Cerro de Pasco .... 1.43 1.00 383-1958 25 4.0 | 
Howe Sound .62 .40 21%4- 952 15 2.6 
Hudson Bay Min. & Smelt. 4.15 4.00 5934-364 46 8.6 
Kennecott Copper 8.20 6.00 82 -59% 76 7.8 
Magma Copper 4.76 > 307-191 30 - 
Miami Copper 5.12 2.00 2952-1854 24 8.3 
Phelps Dodge .. 3.83 2.60 43-294 36 7.2 
ZINC & LEAD PRODUCERS: 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 1.91 1.00 2134-1134 15 6.6 
Callahan Zinc-Lead (d) .38 3Ye- 1% 2 _ 
Eagle-Picher Co. 3.28 1.50 23%4-1712 20 aa 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 1.38 2.00 6034-3612 42 47 
St. Joseph Lead . 2.32 2.00 4314-3058 37 5.4 
U. S. Smelt. Ref. & Mining (d) 4.68 oa 6712-27 48 — 
NICKEL PRODUCER: 
International Nickel 3.55 2.00 4752-3412 38 5.2 
ALUMINUM PRODUCERS: 
Aluminum, Ltd. 2.16 2.00 5934-4154 58 3.4 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. 4.71 1.60 752-42\2 75 2.1 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 1.56 1.30 3314-2212 31 4.1 
Reynolds Metals -......:...<65:.5...00.003:. 10.15 1.50 6814-4234 67 2.2 
(d)—Deficit. 1—Plus stock. 2—Paid 10% stock in 1953. 
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No. 6 of Our Special Studies 
of Major Industries 





1954 Outlook for Paper Industry 


By PHILLIP DOBBS 


Ly Ae paper business this year, much like 
almost every other industry, is not quite up to record 
1953, but it has been less susceptible than most to 
the general decline. In fact, the paper people started 
out this year as though they were going to vie with 
the peak registered in the preceding twelvemonth. 

Evidence of its comparative well-being was to be 
found in the Federal Reserve Board production index 
for January. Using the series which is not adjusted 
for seasonal variation, that report showed for paper 
and paperboard an index of 122 for the first month 
of 1954 compared with 121 for January, 1953. Of the 
20 major industry groups included in the Govern- 
ment index, 15 showed decreases, four had increases 
and the remaining one—paper and allied products— 
was unchanged. 

As the first quarter of 1954 moved along, however, 
there appeared a slight weakening in volume of new 
orders received by the paper industry, notable in the 
case of board mills, and unless the current decline in 
general business soon levels off and a rebound occurs, 
the industry must expect to operate for the year as a 
whole at somewhat less than the hectic pace of 1953 
and 1951. 

In record-breaking 1953 the industry produced 
almost 26,600,000 tons of board and paper. This was 
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9% higher than 1952 and 2% more than 1951. How- 
ever, this upsurge was due primarily to an increase 
of 1,700,000 tons in the output of board. Total out- 
put of paper alone, although 4% higher than in 1952, 
was 2% less than in 1951, as such groups as news- 
print and fine and coarse papers failed to equal the 
levels of 1951. Production of tissue paper amounted 
to almost 1,500,000 tons—10% ahead of 1952 and a 
shade better than 1951, the previous record year. 

Total new supply of paper and paperboard in 1953 
also achieved a new high but, because population 
growth was at a faster pace, calculated consumption 
amounted to only 392 pounds per capita, four less 
than in peak 1951. There is comfort in the situation 
for the paper segment of the industry. For the fact 
that per capita consumption of paper at 219 pounds 
was less than in either 1950 or 1951 appears to be 
indicative that supply and demand were reasonably 
well in balance. Consequently, in the event of a gen- 
eral decline in business activity, the effects on pro- 
duction of paper should not be multiplied by the 
presence of unduly large inventories. 

There is, of course, danger inherent in speaking 
in terms of broad totals having numerous compo- 
nents, for the strength of demand and the potential 
growth of markets vary among the numerous types 
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of paper. Thus, with regard to tissue production, the 
demand for which in the past 20 years has been 
steadily upward, it seems reasonable to assume that 
production in the year ahead should closely approxi- 
mate that of 1953 when, on the basis of preliminary 
figures, output was equal to 100°. of capacity on a 
six-day basis. In 1954, operations for the tissue 
group should approximate 95°: as output again 
exceeds 1,400,000 tons. 

This far-flung industry, whose products are used 
in every business, carries on its work in 38 states 
and about 500 towns. Its mills alone employ about 
120,000 people. If this employment figure were car- 
ried further to include workers in the printing and 
converting industries it would total over a million. 

Obviously, the industry is essential to modern-day 
society. Yet during the first part of World War II 
the pulp and paper industry was listed as “non- 
essential” by the War Production Board and its vital 
necessity to the war effort was only discovered by 
that agency when the war was half over. Then a 
sudden and major backtrack was necessary. The 
National Production Authority avoided that pitfall 
at the very start of the Korean war, putting pulp 
and paper on the essential list. Certificates of neces- 


sity were granted to step up paper and pulp-making 
facilities. A program for industry capacity to be 
reached by 1955 was set up by the N.P.A. Targets 
of capacities to be reached by then were adopted for 
most of the major grades of paper and pulp. 

Practically all of these programs, excepting that 
for newsprint capacity in the United States, have 
been implemented by construction either already 
completed or now underway. Newsprint capacity, 
after falling to the low level of 823,000 tons for 1947, 
is scheduled for a 59% increase from that figure 
this year. That still does not satisfy the Government 
program, which obviously was designed to lessen the 
dependence of this country on Canada for newsprint. 
The Canadians supply about 80% of this country’s 
consumption. 


New Mill Capacity 


An unusual amount of new mill capacity came into 
operation in the over-all industry in 1953 or is sched- 
uled to begin production during 1954. Even Interna- 

tional Paper Co., giant of the industry, fears this 
new capacity may have the effect of lowering its 
production rates until there is sufficient growth in 


















































| Statistical Data on Leading Paper Companies 
| Earnings Per Share Dividends Per Share Recent Div. Price Range 
| 1951 1952 1953 195] 1952 1953 Price Yield 1953 to Date 
Chesplon ra & Fibre $ 4.30 $ x A 82 $ 4.40! “$ r 50 $ ¥ 50 $ 2.00- 40 5.0% 4114-2612 
Container Corp. of America 5.91 5.01 4.93 2.75 2.75 ~2.40° 62 4.4 6214-36 
Crown Zellerbach 4.11 3.88 3.52 1.55 1.60 2.00- 46 4.3 4734-2612 
Dixie Cup 3.56 3.02 3.55 1.5212 1.60 1.80- 53 3.4 5412-314 
Gair (Rob‘t) Co. 3.77 2.66 2.95 1.00 1.2712 1.50 22 6.8 2334-1534 
Gaylord Container 3.39 3.01 2.89 1.50 1.50° 1.50 29 5.2 30 -2134 
Great Northern Paper Co. 4.75 4.64 4.63 3.00 3.00 3.00 61 4.9 6258-4912 
International Paper 5.71 5.23 5.89 3.00 3.00 3.00 65 4.6 6512-4358 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 5.80 5.29 4.08 2.40 2.40 2.40 58 4.1 5914-3914 
° Lily-Tulip Cup 4.48 3.97 4.56 1.58 1.66 32.40- 75 3.2 76 -39 
Marathon Corp. 3.29 2.18 1.55 1.05 1.20 1.20 22 5.3 25-1634 
Mead Corp. 5.16 4.97 4.40 2.00 1.60- 31.80° 33 5.4 3314-2158 
National Container 3.09 1.17 1.01 90 1.00 60° 11 5.4 1134- 9 
St. Regis Paper : 3.11 2.32 2.91 .80 1.00 1.50- 25 6.0 2512-17%%4 
Scott Paper 3.50 3.44 3.60 2.10 2.40 3.00- 84 3.5 8734-54 
Sutherland Paper 2.95 2.74 3.25 1.30 1.50 1.60- 38 4.2 3834-25 ~ 
f Union Bag & Paper 8.05 6.24 5.58 3.75 3.50 3.00 50 6.0 5014-3814 
How- West Virginia Pulp & Paper 2.70 2.47 2.83 1.33 1.33 1.402 29 48 2938-174 
rease a SSS ee ae ea ee e 
out- 1_Estimated. *—Indicated 1954 dividend. 3—Plus stock. 
1952 = . gO lo ae — = (a 
a Champion Paper & Fibre: Continued good demand for printing and fine Lily-Tulip Cup: Productive capacity increased. Favorable sales and profit 
le WS- papers aided by increased advertising. Container board use in food pack- comparisons likely over coming months. Long-term growth prospects con- 
] the aging growing. Strong position in industry. (H.) tinue good. 
inted Container Gee - : ae - Marathon Corp.: Demand for paper packaging and containers expected to 
p of America: Company’s strong position recently reflected in 5 ed. t ti F 
nd a increase in cash dividend and payment of 25% stock dividend. (H) ising. (H) nventory position satisfactory. Longer range outlook prom- 
year. Crown Zellerbach: Recent acquisitions and well-integrated position favor Mead Corp.: White paper and paperboard business is cyclical. The 45¢ quar- 
1953 this leading Pacific Coast producer of various paper products. (H) terly —— st aan and should continue. Sales and outlook near- 
Z term satisfactory. (H) 
ation a , ; 
ption ~— a Company sr a dia —— for paper cups National Container: Integrated manufacturer; containers, paperboard, pulp. 
1 and tood containers, as well as trom expiration. (H) oe te pee Agr in gl al 15¢ dividend may be 
> Jess emente sm stoc ividends. (H) 
ti Gair (Robert) Co.: Although recent demand has been good for paperboard, sas ? _ si 
4 folding cartons and shipping containers, this segment of industry is cyclical St. oe ee So ane’. oe one should aid earnings. 
. fae in character. (N) Arnua ) dividend yields good return. il possibilities on property 
add speculative appeal. (H) 
unds ary . P : 
t be ——— oe ll "ee materials has been increasing, and Scott Paper: Growth record outstanding. Further growth prospects reflected 
0D igher kraft prices shou elp. (H) in current market price. Quality stock. (H) 
1ably Great Northern Paper: Leading domestic producer of newsprint. Low cost Sutherland Paper: Products used mainly for packaging, protection of food. 
gen- of operations lends degree of stability. (H) Favorable earnings comparisons likely over near-term at least. Growth 
pro- record good. (H) 
International Paper: Largest company in industry. Operations integrated. : - . 
7 “ : : : Union Bag & Paper: Profit comparison early months should be satisfactory. 
y the _ diversified. Kraft products and newsprint major part of production. Reguier 7c quorterly dividend provides good yield. (H) 
ki ? West Virginia Pulp & Paper: Consecutive dividend payer since 1899. Acqui- 
AKIN ——— papier. = — — producer. The leader in sition and _— program will increase sales. This quality issue 
m po- coated book paper and cellulose wadding. ( merits retention. (H 
ontial RATING: (H) — Hold. (N) — Neutral. 
types 
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Comprehensive Statistics Comparing the 











Container 

Corp. of Dixie Gair Gaylord International 
Figures are in millions, except where otherwise stated. America Cup (Rob‘t) Co. Container Paper 
CAPITALIZATION: 
Long Term Debt (Stated Value)........ t $ 16.0 $ 28.8 $ 8.8 es 324 
Preferred Stocks (Stated Value)... : ey $ 7.6 ae A $ 23.0 
Number of C Shares Outstanding (000) . 1,980 762 2,179 2,695 9,790 
TOTAL CAPITALIZATION ae eee eee ae $ 28.9 $ 27.3 $ 31.0 $ 13.3 $136.8 
INCOME ACCOUNT: For Fiscal Year Ended 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
Net Sales eerton nase . $187.5 $ 43.3 $117.2 $ 90.1 $673.5 
Deprec., Depletion, Amort., etc. $ 3.9 S 432 $ 4.1 $ 2.7 $ 25.4 
Income Taxes . $ 18.0 $ 4.7 $ 9.9 $ 8.3 $ 80.6 
Interest Charges, etc. $ ss S$ 12 $ 3s 
Balance for Common... $ 9.7 $ 27 $ 6.4 S 7 $ 63.0 
Operating Margin 14.5% 18.7% 15.1% 16.6% 20.2% 
Net Profit Margin Leobereer maaseeeies 5.4% 6.3% 5.5% 8.6% 9.4% 
Percent Earned on Invested Capital 12.3% 10.6% 13.6% 15.4% 15.0% 
Earned Per Common Share” ...... _$ 4.93 $ 3.55 $ 2.96 $ 2.89 $ 6.44 
BALANCE SHEET: Fiscal Year Ended... . 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 
Cash and Marketable Securities............... . $ 15.7 $ 8.3 $ 10.8 $ 9.6 $ 64.2 
Invehtories, Net $ 10.2 $ 11.6 $ 14.0 $ 10.2 $ 82.6 
Receivables, Net .$ 7.5 $ 3.0 $ 6.4 $ 4.6 $ 34.0 
Current Assets $ 33.5 $ 22.9 $ 31.3 $ 24.5 $186.2 
Current Liabilities $ 5.7 $ 69 $ 10.3 $ 49 $ 43.6 
Working Capital $ 27.8 $ 16.0 $ 21.0 $ 19.6 $142.6 
Fixed Assets, Net $ 43.9 $ 18.4 $ 60.0 $ 32.8 $260.9 
Total Assets ‘ . $ 87.4 $ 48.8 $ 94.0 $ 64.3 $507.4 
Cash Assets Per Share ‘ $ 7.97 $ 10.91 $ 4.97 $ 3.60 $ 6.56 
Current Ratio (C. A. to C. L.)... 5.8 3.3 3.0 5.0 4.2 
Inventories as Percent of Sales 5.4% 26.8% 12.0% 11.4% 12.2% 
Inventories as Percent of Current Assets 30.6% 50.7% 44.8% 41.9% 44.3% 
PE NOE s,s ciseedescocedicterae sews . $ 53.4 $ 14.4 $ 45.0 $ 34.0 $289.4 





*—Data on dividend, current price of stock and yields in supplementary table on preceding page. 








demand to absorb it. With continuing normal growth 
in demand and continuing increase of new uses this 
condition, however, should not be a long-term factor. 

The two low ratios in the industry’s grouping are 
in wrapping and specialty (at 87%) and paper- 
board (92%). These two groupings had heavy in- 
creases in capacity in 1953. Wrapping and specialty 
capacity was hiked by 12% and paperboard by 8% 
during the year. Both are fast-growing segments of 
the industry, but the annual growth rate in each 
case is below the capacity increase in 1953. Under 
the circumstances, it would appear to be the part 
of wisdom for producers in the wrapper and spe- 
cialty field to pause in their development of new 
capacity until the growth of sales catches up with 
capacity. With an average annual growth of about 
4%, it should not take long. In the meantime, 87% 
operation still means average profits of about 15% 
on sales before taxes. 

The paperboard showing has been impressive, 
although production of that commodity was down 
considerably as the first quarter of 1954 drew to a 
close. For the week ended April 3, paperboard output 
was 10.5% below that of the like week last year. 
New orders were down 18.2% and unfilled orders 
off 25.1%. Yet the very next week production was 
2.9% above the like 1953 week. New orders also 
were up 2.9%. Unfilled orders, however, were down 
25.4%. 

The 8% capacity increase in the paperboard field, 
made in 1958, adds about a million tons annually. 
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Despite this tremendous increase in tonnage, judg- 
ment of the managements of paperboard mills would 
seem to have been vindicated by their production 
ratios last year. With a 92% ratio, based on tonnage 
production, the paperboard group has been able to 
take care of its growing demand. Rather than keep 
its eye glued to the current calendar, the industry 
has been alert to an expanding market in a popu- 
lation that is growing by 2,700,000 persons per year. 


Growing Demand for Paperboard 


Indeed, on the basis of scattered reports, the first 
quarter of this year compares rather well with 1953. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. expects to report net 
profit equal to $1.50 a share for the first three 
months of 1954 compared with $1.52 for the like 
period a year ago. St. Regis Paper Co. operations 
in the first quarter of this year resulted in a net 
income of $3,949,000, equal to 70 cents each on 
5,897,657 common shares outstanding. In the same 
period last year the net was $3,760,587, or 70 cents 
each on 5,170,714 shares. Net sales also improved, 
to $50,095,000 for the quarter from $49,199,000 a 
year earlier. And Container Corp. came along in 
mid-April with an increase in the dividend plus a 
stock dividend. 

At worst, the industry over-all would appear to 
be in for a decline of about 7% in tonnage output 
this year compared with 1953. And this is a normal 
adjustment after the record set last year. It is 
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Position of Leading Paper Companies 








Union West Va. 
Lily- Marathon Mead National St. Regis Scott Sutherland Bag & Pulp & 
Tulip Cup Corp. Corp. Container Paper Paper Paper Paper Paper 
$ 6.7 $ 21.5 $ 22.0 $ 19.4 $ 51.0 $ 17.0 $ 85 $ 7.0 $ 20.0 
$ 4.4 $ 59 $ 11.8 $ 14.9 $ 11.0 $ 3.4 $ 11.4 
449 3,611 1,172 2,809 5,321 3,135 864 1,771 3,613 
$ 15.1 $ 48.5 $ 54.6 $ 34.0 $ 92.6 $ 58.7 $ 13.2 $ 42.4 $ 76.4 
12/31/53 10/31/53 12/27/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 10/31/53 
$ 54.7 $112.1 $111.3 $ 63.2 $200.3 $165.0 $ 55.7 $106.3 $117.2 
$ 1.0 $ 5.3 $ 2.9 $ 2.9 $ 11.3 $ 4.2 $ 1.0 $ 5.6 $ 7.8 
$ 6.4 $ 5.6 $ 69 $ 3.8 $ 13.2 $ 15.0 $ 6.1 $ 10.4 $ 9.0 
$ 2 $ 7 $ 8 $ 9 $ 2.3 $ 6° $ ey $ 2 $ 6 
$ 3.0 $ 5.6 $ 5.1 $ 3.0 $ 15.4 $ 132 $ 2.8 $ 9.8 $ 10.2 
17.9% 10.3% 11.0% 12.1% 13.6% 16.6% 16.7% 19.3% 16.0% 
5.6% 5.2% 4.8% 5.7% 8.6% 7.0% 5.3% 9.3% 9.1% 
14.2% 7.3% 9.3% 7.1% 13.0% 14.8% 11.0% 12.2% 10.4% 
$ 6.85 $ 1.55 $ 4.41 $ 1.07 $ 2.91 $ 3.60 $ 3.25 $ 556 $ 2.83 
12/31/53 10/31/53 12/27/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 12/31/53 10/31/53 
$ 3.5 $ 11.0 $ 6.2 $ 9.1 $ 15.6 $ 27.0 $ 12.9 $ 13.7 $ 33.6 
$ 12.4 $ 31.9 $ 14.5 $ 9.7 $ 25.7 $ 20.0 G 72 $ 10.5 $ 12.0 
$ 4.4 $ 8.9 $ 7.5 $ 5.1 $ 15.0 $ 9.6 $ 2.8 $ 5.6 $ «5.2 
$ 20.4 $ 52.1 $ 29.0 $ 24.8 $ 61.3 $ 56.7 $ 23.7 $ 29.9 $ 50.9 
$ 8.7 $ 16.8 $ 69 $ 10.1 $ 12.8 $ 27.0 $ 9.2 $ 4.5 $ 14.9 
$ 11.7 $ 35.3 $ 22.0 $ 14.7 $ 48.5 $ 29.7 $ 14.5 $ 25.4 $ 36.0 
$ 13.7 $ 62.4 $ 45.5 $ 29.4 $120.8 $ 55.9 $ 15.9 $ 51.9 $ 83.7 
$ 37.1 $118.6 $ 88.1 $ 80.0 $191.3 $125.2 $ 41.5 $ 91.9 $137.9 
$ 7.82 $ 3.05 $ 5.35 $ 3.23 $ 2.94 $ 8.61 $ 15.0 $ 7.87 $ 9.31 
2.3 3.1 4.2 2.4 4.8 2.1 2.5 6.6 3.4 
22.7% 28.5% 13.1% 15.5% 12.8% 13.4% 13.7% 9.3% 10.2% 
61.0% 61.3% 50.2% 39.5% 42.0% 35.3% 32.5% 35.5% 23.6% 
$ 35.8 


$ 13.3 


$ 52.3 


$ 39.5 


$ 19.0 


$ 44.9 


$ 46.5 





$ 25.2 








axiomatic in the paper industry that its advance is 
reasonably steady, with a slight adjustment follow- 
ing each record production year. 

The industry is gratified that prices have remained 
relatively stable as output was adequate to meet all 
market requirements. Production of container board, 
as an example, reached an ail-time high in 1953 of 
6,172,000 tons, indicating that the market was ab- 
sorbing a substantial portion of the new container 
board capacity which came on the market in the last 
two years. With the exception of some build-up of 
container board inventories near the end of 1953, 
inventories in the kraft industry as a whole were 
in excellent condition—if anything, a little on the 
low side. 

A leader in this field is Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Sales of that company for 1953 reached an all-time 
high of more than $106,000,000. This compares with 
the previous peak of $104,000,000 reached in 1951 
and a 1952 figure of slightly less than $96,000,000. 
This increase in sales was made possible by increased 
capacity at its Savannah plant, probably the largest, 
most flexible and most completely integrated plant 
in the world manufacturing kraft pulp, board, paper 
and paper containers. The increased capacity there 
enabled Union Bag to ship a total of 566,000 tons 
in 1953 compared with 491,000 in 1952. The in- 
creased production was sold primarily in the form 
of unconverted products, such as paper and board, 
with a lower average price per ton than its con- 
verted products. This accounts for the fact that the 
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total dollar sales increase over 1952 was not pro- 
portionate to the increased tonnage. 

Union Bag net earnings, however, declined in 
1953 to $9,889,000 from more than $11,000,000 in 
1952. As has been the case in recent years for 
Union Bag along with many others in the field, net 
earnings were reduced substantially by the heavy 
tax bill. Union Bag provided a total of $10,175,000 
for Federal income taxes in 19538. 

Paper companies, along with other businesses, 
expect that any decline in operations this year will 
be compensated considerably by less onerous Gov- 
ernment levies. In the case of International Paper, 
a total of $80,617,000 was provided out of 1953 
earnings for taxes based on income. Provision for 
United States Federal income tax amounted to 
$56,218,564 and provision for excess profits tax 
to $6,871,721. Since net profit from operations in 
1953 totaled $58,542,518, it is obvious that the easing 
of the tax burden will go a long way toward off- 
setting any business decline. 


What Is Over-Capacity? 


It might be argued that if general business turns 
down this year the consumption of paper will turn 
down and thus create over-capacity. That gets us 
into a question of semantics in the definition of 
over-capacity. Over-capacity in the sense the term 
is used here is a capacity that substantially exceeds 
the highest demand that (Please turn to page 198) 























Fancy 

Nobody can say for sure 
whether most of the richly-priced 
low-yield growth stocks will con- 
tinue to pay off in capital gain. 
They can be afforded by rich in- 
vestors who, for tax reasons, have 
little interest in cash dividend in- 
come. Obviously, they are not for 
investors needing or wishing to 
get a reasonably decent return on 
their money. Here are some ex- 
amples with approximate yields 
at current prices: Aluminum 
Company 2.1%, Amerada Petro- 
leum 1.6%, Corning Glass Works 
2%, International Business Ma- 
chines 1.3% (plus stock pay- 
ments), Minneapolis - Honeywell 
2.8%, Owens Corning Fiberglas 
1.7%, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
1.8%, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance 0.7%, Rohm & Haas 
0.9% (plus stock payments) and 
Superior Oil 0.3%. 
Conservative 

Conservative investors who 
want a “reasonably good” return 
from comparatively stable stocks 
with secure dividends—which is to 
say from stocks subject to a 
minimum of uncertainty—must be 
content with current yields mostly 
in the range of 5% or so up to 
around 5.75%. A few typical 
examples are American Chicle, 
American Telephone, Beneficial 


Loan, Corn Products and United 
Biscuit. Most electric utilities are 
also examples. Yields on income 
stocks can be stretched to 6% or 
a little more if one will accept 
chronically modest coverage of 
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such as on Melville 
you assume that the 
the ‘“cancer-smoking 
scare” is over—and the current 
evidence points that way—Rey- 
nolds Tobacco can be bought for 
vield of nearly 6.2%. 
High 

At the extreme range of the 
vield scale, yields around 10% or 
more indicate a market consensus 
that continuation of present divi- 
dend rates is either unlikely or 
more than a little uncertain. Some 
examples include American Loco- 
motive, American Steel Foun- 
dries, Bullard, American Export 
Lines, Erie Railroad. It is bad 
policy to reach too high for in- 
come return at expense to safety 
of capital. 


dividends, 
Shoe. If 
worst of 


Cyclical Stocks 








strong companies whose present 
dividends appear likely to con- 
tinue through the current cycle of 
business recession, and on which 
current vield in the area of 7% 
to 8°7 can be had. But, because 
they are subject to considerable 
interim and long-term market 
fluctuation, they should not be 
bought for emphasis on yield. Se- 
lected examples have appeal only 
for semi-speculative investors in- 
terested in possibility of capital 
appreciation combined with 
above-average current yield. Some 
examples are United States Steel, 
National Acme, Revere Copper & 
Brass, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
Allied Stores. 


Depressed 


There are many stocks selling 
much under highs attained earlier 
at various times in the postwar 




















Among stocks broadly classed vears. That does not of itself 
as cyclical, there are many of make them attractive. In most 
INCREASE SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 

1953 1952 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument . Year Dec. 31 $1.93 $1.66 
Imperial Oil Co. .... Rin reel snielegs Rees Year Dec. 31 1.60 1.38 
Pacific Western Oil Corp. .............0.5.......... Year Dec. 31 2.24 1.69 
New York Central R.R. . Year Dec. 31 6.94 4.95 
Acme Steel Co. . Year Dec. 31 3.25 2.35 
Standard Oil of N. J. . Year Dec. 31 9.13 8.58 
Follansbee Steel Corp. ............................5 Year Dec. 31 2.46 1.87 
Climax Malybdenum Co. |...0000........ ee Year Dec. 31 3.81 2.41 
Amerada Petroleum Corp. .......................... Year Dec. 31 5.85 5.04 
Bi Peiso Metered GOs)... ..52.55.5500scesesecscasere Year Dec. 31 3.35 2.92 
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cases the reasons are basic and 
have not changed. In a minority 
of cases, however, because of 
changed circumstances, altered 
management or other factors, re- 
covery possibilities in depressed 
or semi-depressed stocks may be 
considerable. Some recovery “‘can- 
didates” include Loew’s, Pabco 
Products, Crown Cork & Seal, 
Coca-Cola (one of the best possi- 
bilities, as cited here before), 
Dresser Industries, Bohn Alumi- 
num, Norwich Pharmacal, Glid- 
den and Archer-Daniels-Midland. 


National Biscuit 

By far the leader in its field, 
this well-known old company for 
a time coasted too much and lag- 
ged behind such competitors as 
Sunshine Biscuits and United 
Biscuit in modernizing production 
facilities. But it has invested heav- 
ly in capital improvements over 


this good-quality stock rates as a 
sound investment buy for income, 
and should be subject to at least 
moderate appreciation — if too 
much of the latter has not devel- 
oped by the time you read these 
comments. 


Groups 

On the basis of percentage rise 
in recent days prior to this writ- 
ing, the strongest stock groups in- 
clude automobiles (almost wholly 
due to demand for General Mo- 
tors), building materials, con- 
tainers, coppers and other metal 
issues, electrical equipments, 
farm implements, oil, steel and 
tires. In some cases, this is merely 
“more of the same” in groups 
which had previously been popu- 
lar for some time. In others it is 
improvement from previously de- 
pressed or semi-depressed levels. 
That is so of coppers and other 






































the last couple of years and has metals, farm implements and 
become more aggressive in adver- _ steel. 
resent | tising, promotion and expansion. Textiles 
/ con- | The results are beginning to show 
cle of | up. In the first quarter, partly In terms of margins and earn- 
which } due to EPT lapse, earnings rose ings (or losses), textile business 
phe 9% to 66 cents a share, from 55 cents ranges from unsatisfactory to 
cause | in the year-ago quarter, a gain of very bad. The trouble is not in 
erable | 20%. It is improbable that the end consumption, but in over- 
1arket | Sunshine and United first-quarter production, intense competition 
ot be | comparisons will match that. Fi- and unprofitable pricing. Condi- 
d. Se- | nances are strong, with cash hold- tions are least adverse for cotton 
1 only | ings increased last year by nearly textiles and most adverse for 
rs in- | 8% to $43.7 million, equal to total rayons, with woolen goods in be- 
apital | current liabilities. The manage- tween. If the big weavers of rayon 
with | ment stated publicly in recent fabrics get fed up with booking 
Some | days that, with the company well business at a losing price, things 
Steel, | along in its expansion program could change for the better for 
per & f and with prospects favorable for them in no great time. But 
Tube, | 1954, it should be able “in the whether and when they will is 
not too distant future” to consider conjectural. The primary makers 
an increase in the $2 dividend of rayon, such as American Vis- 
rate. If so, a $2.20 rate would cose and Celanese, have indeed 
selling | seem a good probability, equal to run into lean times. First-quarter 
arlier f a yield of over 5.9% at the stock’s and first-half profit reports will 
stwar F current price of 37; and a $2.40 make a drab showing. Some bet- 
itself | rate possible, for a current yield terment might be possible in the 
most | of over 6.4%. On either potential second half, but cannot be pro- 
DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 
1952 1953 1952 
51.66 CECE CL - gaan Ree aR OER ARRPR Son ter Year Dec. 31 $ .04 $ .42 
1.38 New Jersey Zinc Co. 0 ecceeeeeeeee Year Dec. 31 1.38 6.15 
1.69 Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. ...................... Year Dec. 31 7.13 7.44 
4.95 Barium Steel Corp. Year Dec. 31 1.01 1.22 
2.35 Seaboard Oil of Del. ... Year Dec. 31 5.36 5.51 
8.58 ACF—Brill Motors Co. ..... . Year Dec. 31 1.37 1.95 
1.87 Georgia-Pacific Plywood Year Dec. 31 1.01 1.64 
2.41 Reliable Stores Corp. .................c:cccccccsseees Year Dec. 31 2.66 4.37 
5.04 Virginian Rwy: ...2.6:.. 66.066. cces VO Bee. SI 3.06 4.17 
2.92 Olympic Radio & Television ..................... Year Dec. 31 .14 -20 
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jected on the basis of anything 
now in sight. In market value, 
these once highly popular “growth 
stocks” have for some time been 
“orowing” in reverse. They are 
currently at new 1954 lows, with 
Viscose down to 33 from 1951 
high of 78, Celanese down to a 
fraction under 18 from 1951 high 
of 5814. Selected textiles have of- 
fered good speculative possibili- 
ties at times, and no doubt can 
do so again at some point, hinging 
on a trade turn—but it is a field 
of sub-average investment appeal. 


Rails 


Although lagging behind indus- 
trials and utilities, the Dow rail 
average at least held up remark- 
ably well following release of the 
monthly income reports, showing 
wide declines from year-ago earn- 
ings in January and February, 
with the two-month total for the 
industry down nearly 65%. Sub- 
sequent results may have been 
somewhat less adverse, due to 
economies. There has been no 


general turn for the better in 
traffic. Comparisons should be 


better in the second half, espe- 
cially if expected business im- 
provement develops by autumn. 
The average has held in a range 
of 94.84 (January low) and 103.49 
(February recovery high) so far 
this year. The lowest recent level, 
despite bad news, was nearly 4 
points above the January low; 
and the average currently is 
“flirting with” its February high, 
at a level only 0.4 points under it. 
An upside break-through might 
encourage considerable buying of 
rails. Lower 1954 earnings prom- 
ise to be much in excess of divi- 
dend rates of some of the strong- 
est roads. Selected issues might be 
bought on a kind of “triple strat- 
egy”’—(1) chance for short-term 
rise, given penetration of the 
February high; (2) sub-average 
risk (as rails go) if the current 
upside effort falters; (3) promise 
of capital gain anyway by late 
1954 or early 1955 on the reason- 
able assumption of a reversal of 
business recession by or before 
that time. Rails worth considering 
on this basis include Atchison, 
Southern Railway, Texas & Paci- 
fic, Kansas City Southern and Illi- 
nois Central. In general, south- 
ern, southwestern and western 
roads have better prospects than 
eastern systems. The latter, for 
the most part, are still laboring 
under basically high costs of oper- 
ation. 
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The Business Analyst 


Whats Qhead por Rusiness? 


By E. K. A. 


The paring of federal excise taxes on a long list of goods 
and services, effective April 1, thus far has provided less of an 
impetus to consumer spending than was generally expected. 
Those unfamiliar with consumer psychology had predicted a 
sharp rise in spending once 
taxes were cut back, and the 
failure of the spending rise 
to materialize substantially 
has influenced considerable 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


PER CAPITA BASIS 


on WS. SeDEE belief that the reductions are 
TEAR relatively inconsequential as 
200 4Go Y 4 . 


a consumer stimulus. 


Actually, of course, there 
was no sound reason for ex- 
pecting an immediate up- 
surge in consumer buying on 
the items where the tax bur- 
den has been lightened. If 
the Administration had de- 
sired a temporary fillip to 
consumer spending, it would 
have raised the excise taxes 
on numerous consumers’ 
goods, effective June 1, for 
example. For, past experi- 
ence has demonstrated that 
the public will step up its 
spending temporarily when 
increases in excise taxes are 
pending, cutting back on its 
purchases once the higher 
rates are in effect. 

Once tax cutbacks are put 
into effect, on the other 
hand, consumers tend to take 
their time in buying and 
reaping the benefits thereof. 
As a matter of fact, despite 
the widespread publicity 
given the April 1 reductions, 
many consumers are not fully 
aware as yet of their signifi- 
cance. They only know, in 
numerous instances, that re- 
tail selling prices have been 
lowered to more attractive 
levels. And, prices were be- 
ing lowered for some time 
prior to April 1, as a result 
both of large supplies and 
heightened consumer resist- 
ance, which in turn, reflected 
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the contraction in 
national income and 
the uncertainty of 
job tenure for many 
consumers. 

Theoretically, it 
might be assumed 
that consumer 
spending has been 
stimuated to the ex- 
tent of about a bil- 
lion dollars a year, 
i.e., the estimated 
savings emanating 
to consumers from 
the excise tax cut- 
backs. Consumer 
spending this year 
is expected to be 
slightly below the 1953 spending rate of $230 billion for goods 
and services, and it could be concluded that an item of a bil- 
lion dollars would not be of especial importance. 

However, this line of reasoning fails to take into considera- 
tion the fact that certain industries, previously adversely affected 
by the heaviness of the excise tax burden, have been given a 
sorely needed stimulus. Consideration also must be given to 
the fact that previously numerous better-informed consumers, 
feeling that excise taxes on certain goods and services were 
especially onerous, had been all but boycotting such items. 

So far, the stimulating influence of the elimination or light- 
ening of “nuisance taxes” cannot be measured statistically. 
For, the trend of retail sales—reflecting both reduced national 
income and stepped-up saving—has continued downward. It 
would be expecting too much to hope that the lower taxes 
would turn the tide. 

In the months to come, however, there is every reason to 
expect tangible effects to become apparent. Taxes have been 
reduced from 20 percent to 10 percent, for instance, on such 
items as furs, jewelry, luggage, handbags, cosmetics, cameras, 
and sterling silverware. On some of these, particularly furs and 
Jewelry, the improvement in sales volume is likely to exceed 
the extent of the tax cut, since many consumers very obviously 
have been in open rebellion for the past year or more against 
what they considered unjustly high taxes. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the reduced taxes on train, 
plane, and bus tickets will stimulate increased travel. And, 
when people travel, they tend to spend more than if they had 
stayed at home. On such durable goods as automobiles and 
refrigerators, there is little indication—judging by the very 
high sales figures of recent years—that taxes have been any 
deterrent to business or that sales will improve appreciably as 
a result of tax lowering. 
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‘MONEY & CREDIT—Indications that the monetary authori- 
ties are actively pursuing an easy money policy can be seen 
in action recently taken by the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury. First move in this regard last month was the cut 
in the discount rate by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago— 
to 142% from 13%4%—which was soon adopted by the system's 
banks in New York and San Francisco. Although member 
‘bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve are low at pres- 
ent, the rate cut is still important as a concrete illustration 
of the Central Bank’s determination to keep money rates 
down. The Treasury has given evidence of active cooperation 
in this endeavor by its recent borrowing pattern. Its latest 
offering consists of $1 billion of ultra-short tax anticipation 
bills maturing in 52 days, which can be used to pay taxes due 
in mid-June. These bills will afford a satisfactory haven for 
short-term funds and still leave lenders free to supply longer- 
term borrowers. The latter are now coming to market in 
greater numbers as can be seen from the close to $400 
million of corporate bond offerings scheduled for April and 
May. Municipal borrowing has been especially heavy, a 
condition that will continue right through the summer months. 
The Treasury, which certainly does not want to interfere 
with other borrowers, will, in a few weeks, be faced with 
the problem of paying off $7.2 billion of maturing Federal 
obligations and also of raising needed new money. A likely 
solution would be the lowering of reserve requirements, a 
move that the Federal Reserve may now be giving earnest 
consideration. Large banks in Chicago and New York have 
recently requested such a reduction which would certainly 
fit in with recent monetary policy. 

The bond markets have not been much affected by the 
recent credit developments. Among Treasury obligations, the 
Victory 2¥%2s of 1972-1967 closed on April 19 at the same 
level as two weeks earlier although the 3%s of 1983 gained 
3/16 point during the period. Best-grade corporates seem to 
have achieved a state of utter immobility and an average of 
yields on these issues has remained unchanged for a full 
month at 2.85%. In the new issue department, a struggle 
is going on at the 3% line. AA-rated public utility issues re- 
cently offered to yield less than this have received a poor 
reception. Evidently the investor refuses to put his money into 
any but the very best-grade issues if he cannot get at least 
3% in the way of return. Tax-exempts have been weak sisters 
for some time now, mainly as a result of the heavy calendar 
of new offerings. Further price declines were the rule in the 
two weeks ending April 15 and the Bond Buyers’ yield index 
has now risen 10 basis points from lows reached in mid- 
March to a current level of 2.48%. 
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TRADE—Buying for Easter buoyed retail sales in the week 
ending Wednesday, April 14, and Dun & Bradstreet esti- 
jmates that dollar volume was 1% ahead of the correspond- 
ing 1953 week. Apparel stores experienced heavy demand 
although shoppers were quite price-conscious. Food sales re- 
mained stable with dairy products moving better as the result 
. recent price reductions. Household goods and big-ticket 
items were neglected as buyers concentrated on replenishing 
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Spring wardrobes for the holiday. 
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INDUSTRY—The pace of industrial output was only slightly 
lower in March. The Federal Reserve Board estimates that its 
index of output stood at 123% of the 1947-1949 average, a 
drop of only 0.9% from the previous month, although 9% 
under March, 1953. Production of durable goods in March 
was 3% under February while output of nondurables and 
minerals was unchanged. In hard goods, the main weakness 
in March was in output of primary metals which fell 6.5% 
from February rates and was 26% below the level of March, 
1953. Metal fabricating also was lower with a decline of 
2.6% from the previous month. 
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COMMODITIES—The general run of commodities have been 

holding well and the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of pri- 

mary prices rose 0.1% in the week ending April 13 to close 

at 111.0% of the 1947-1949 average. A small increase in 

prices of farm products and processed foods accounted for 
(Continued on following page) 
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Latest Previous Pre- : 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) Feb. 3.5 3.4 3.5 1.6 (Continued from page 185) 
Cumulative from mid-1940 Feb. 540.7 537.2 488.2 13.8 | the rise as the index of industrial earn 

FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Apr. 13 2699 2700 2644 552 remained unchanged. Among the latter, | 

higher prices were reached by burlap, | 

MONEY SUPPLY—$b coconut oil, tallow, copper ingots, lead | 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers___| Apr. 7 an 51.8 m7 26.1 /and tin. These increases were offset by | 
Currency in Circulation Apr. 14 29.8 29.8 29.8 10.7 |declines for wool tops, linseed oil, mid | 

BANK DEBITS—(rb3)** continent residual fuel oil and crude | 
New York City—$b Mar 63.5 624 50.4 16.1 | rubber. | 
344 Other Centers—$b Mar 98.9 96.6 95.1 29.0 

PERSONAL INCOME—$b (cd2) Feb. 283 284 281 102 » 
Salari d Wi : , A | 
wens Perit ae sie sat scl - Highly pleasing results continue to come | 
Proprietors’ | Feb. 50 50 50 23 oie lal : | 
si aalacdaaeliiia a an a “ me from the building industry which reports 

———aee 
astehaean ne “4 a = . that EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CON. 
e 
STRUCTION in March amounted to $2,538 

INCOME FR ote 7 

f a atts cid 5 ad es million, a seasonal 9.5% above February 

POPULATION—m (e) (cb) Feb. 161.3 161.1 «©1586 133.8 |and slightly ahead of March, 1953. Out- 

— ghily 

Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over____ | Feb. 115.8 1157 119.5 101.8 |lays for the first quarter of this year were 
Civilian Labor Force Feb. 63.7 62.8 62.7 556 |a record $7,283 million, 1.5% above the 
Armed Forces Feb. 3.4 4.5 3.5 1.6 |corresponding 1953 period. Private con- 

sponding p 
ployed Feb. 3.7 3.1 1.8 3.8 | Struction in the first quarter was 4% above | 
Employed Feb. 60.1 59.8 60.9 51.8 |a@ year ago with commercial construction | 
In Agriculture Feb. 5.7 5.3 5.4 8.0 |up 44% while industrial building dropped 
Non-Farm Feb. 543 54.5 55.5 43.2 |12.4%. Public construction fell 3.7% al- 
Weekly Hours Feb. 41.0 41.0 A13 42.0 |though highway building had an 8.2% 
Man-Hours Weekly—b Feb. 2.23 2.23 2.29 1.82 gain. 

EMPLOYEES, Non-Farm—m (1b) Feb. 475 478 484 37.5 the carmel quater eles oaks penativing | 
Government Feb. 6.7 6.7 6.6 4.8 for the industry, judging by F. W. Dodge | 
Factory Feb. 12.7 128 137 117. |Corporation reports on CONSTRUCTION | 

a Feb. 99.8 moe poet 4o4 |CONTRACT AWARDS. March awards | 
Hourly Wage (cents) am rs 179.0 1800 1740 773 [came to $1,528 million, the highest for 
Weekly Wage ($) Feb. 77) yas «71.17 an.an | ONY March 'an vecerd an they bought frat 

quarter awards to $3,900 million, or 13% | 

PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Apr. 13 111.0 110.9 109.4 66.9 over the similar period of last year. These | 
Retail (ed) Jan. 209.5 209.1 209.0 116.2 {awards usually foreshadow actual build- 

ing some three month e t the 

COST OF LIVING (Ib2) Feb. 1150 52 134 «59 |ing some three months ahead so that tt 

industry is expecting a high level of activ- 

Food Feb. 112.6 113.1 9 111.5 64.9 |. 

2 ity for some months to come. 

Clothing Feb. 104.7 104.9 104.6 59.5 } 

Rent Feb. 127.9 127.8 121.5 89.7 BS atl. ke 

RETAIL TRADE—$b** 

Retail Store Sales (cd) Feb. 13.9 13.6 14.5 47 There was a good pick-up in EXPORTS 
Durable Goods Feb. 47 4.4 5.3 1.1 |in February with shipments rising to $1,180 
Non-Durable Goods. | Feb. 9.2 9.2 9.2 3.6 | million, from $1,090 million the previous 

Dep't Store Sales (mrb) Feb. 0.82 0.79 0.80 0.34 |month, according to compilations of the 

Consumer Credit, End Mo. (rb)_____ | Feb. 27.5 28.1 25.5 9.0 |Census Bureau. Military exports under the 

MANUFACTURERS’ Mutual Security Program, amounting to 
New Orders—$b (cd) Total** Feb. 218 208 245 146 |%184 million, are included in the February 

che Millay Feb. os ps og nye figures, a rise from $169 million the pre- 
Non-Durable Goods. Feb. 12.3 12.2 12.1 7.5 pe — a se increased is 

Shipments—$b (ed)—Total** Feb. 236 239 247 2 a a a, oe 
Durable Goods. Feb. W400 116127 41 est la pag Poe ge icone 
Non-Durable Goods Feb. 123°0«123—~Ss121 4.2 ee ee 

$809 million, from $833 million the pre- 

BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End. Mo.** vious month and $856 million in February, 
Total—$b (ed) | Feb. 80.3 80.7 77 28.6 |1953. There were lower imports than the 

Manufacturers’ | Feb. 46.1 46.4 44.6 16.4 |Previous month for coffee, cocoa, tin and 
Wholesalers’ | Feb. Wg 118 14 4... {aluminum while incoming consignments of 
Retailers’ | Feb. 22.4 22.5 217 g.1 | sugar, whiskey, wood, paper and aircraft 

Dept. Store Stocks (mrb) | Feb. ae 2.3 2.3 ut parts were higher. 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Apr. 10 185.2 185.4 196.6 141.8 * 7 7 
(M. W. S.)—1—np. Apr. 10 229.1 229.4 237.5 146.5 
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q Latest Previous Pre- 
&rLooK | Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
~— |E| INDUSTRIAL PROD.—Ia np (rb) | Mar. 123 124 135 93 Manufacturers shipped 5,383,876 PAS- 
citerials| Mining Mar. 112 112 115 87 SENGER TIRES to distributors in February, 
latter, Durable Goods Mfr._____ | Mar. 135 139 155 99 a 10.1% decrease from January, the Rub- 
Non-Durable Goods Mfr.__________ | Mar. 113 113 119 89 ber Manufacturers Association has re- 
burlap 
1 . H i?) H = 
s, lead f| caRLOADINGS—t—Total Apr. 10 607. «599~=Ss«721~=t«*«é«‘“_~SC*«:é#OC.. pH posi — na = 
fset by Mise. Freight Apr. 10 337 339 377 379 ruary as 5,952, tires were turned out, 
il, mid- dses tC. Apr. 10 64 65 71 66 as against 5,251,403 units produced the 
crude Grain Apr. 10 39 40 39 43 previous month. As a result of the lighter 
shipments and increased output, inventories 
| ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Apr. 10 8396 8,463 = 8,001 3,266 in producers’ hands rose 4.5% to 12,834,- 
[| SOFT COAL, Prod. (st) m Apr. 10 67 5.9 8.5 10.8 | 833 tires at the month-end from 12,279,042 
Puiiiaiies ete ten. 3 Apr. 10 102.6 95.9 122.7 44.6 | units the previous month. A year ago man- 
© come Stocks, End Mo Feb. 75.2 75.7 73.3 61.8 | ufacturers had 12,310,653 tires in stock. The 
report high for inventories was in April, 1953 when 
con. | PETROLEUM—(bbis.) m 13,665,786 tires were on hand. 
: Crude Output, Daily —==—s| Apr. 10 6.6 6.5 6.3 4.1 
$2,538 |] Gasoline Stocks Apr. 10 180 =-'180—S«2160 86 — 
-bruary Fuel Oil Stocks. Apr. 10 44 44 4l 94 
3. Out- : : 
Heat ck Apr. 10 58 60 61 55 
MR rae Raed : ras Outlays for NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
sve the ||| LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Apr. 10 248 250 257 632 ING dipped slightly in February according 
pre Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b______| Feb. 9.2 9.1 8.2 7.9 |to the seasonally adjusted index compiled 
above | em oe a aa aa me by Printers’ Ink. This index stood at 161% 
fruction | wonheconersalier dae “4 ; ; : of the 1947-1949 average in February, a 
Cumulative from Jan. 1____ ss CSsSéS“séFlerbbj. 15.0 8.0 18.8 74.7 o 2 fs 
ropped 2% decline from the previous month. How- 
'% al- |f| ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION ever, it was a hefty 18% ahead of the cor- 
8.2% AWARDS—$m (on) Apr. 15 307 314 193 sid responding 1953 period. Network tele- 
a Cumulative from Jan. }_-________ | Apr. 15 3,417 3,110 4,581 5,692 vision had the biggest gain over a year 
a MISCELLANEOUS ago, one of 53%, while magazine adver- 
bi Paperboard, New Orders (st)t Apr. 10 230 298 223 165 tising expenditures were up 13% and 
d Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b Jan. 32 29 35 17 newspapers gained 3%. Network radio 
a s ai, Ben ieee 412 437 436 543 continued to lage with a 2% drop from 
a Pee: | Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_ | Jan. 15 14 17 28 a year ago. 
ir 
r 13% | b—Billions. cbh—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., lly adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. 


These | cdlb—Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data, e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonally adjusted index 
i (1935-9—100). la—Seasonally adj. index (1947-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1935-9—100). It—Long 







































build- tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation 
1at the |B] for population growth. pe—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb3—Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y.—1941 data is for 274 centers. st—Shert tons. 
F activ- |f| t-Thousands. *—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—S lly adjusted 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET COMMON STOCK INDEXES 
= 
1 1954 1954 
sale ee SU lke or a Om em ee 
rorts Ne 9? Cl.—100) High = low Apr.9 Apr.15 | 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS... 139.6 114.4 137.9 —139.6A 
$1,180 300 COMBINED AVERAGE.......... 215.5 177.2 212.6 213.5 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS.......... 260.5 203.7 247.6 247.7 
’ 
revious 4 Agricultural Implements ........ 263.3 179.0 218.4 AAVZ 4 Investment Trusts .................. 112:7 93.1 110.2 11.12 
of the 10 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100)............ 543.3 330.3 535.1 527.0 3 Liquor (‘27 Cl.—100).............. 967.8 811.1 840.1 831.5 
7 Airlines (‘27 Cl.—100) pas 693.9 492.6 566.5 546.8 OD NEURONE ooo ccsesccacsnensesstencse 240.6 181.0 236.5 236.5 
ler the Pe Amutetientie eo , 106.5 76.4 106.5 105.7 3 Mail Order oo.ccccccccccccccceseeees 128.6 101.0 118.8 119.8 
ing to 10 Automobile Accessories .......... 289.4 213.8 255.2 252.9 DS MGGE POCHING «.050...ciscssciecsnse.- 101.7 78.7 86.6 88.3 
bruary 10 Automobiles .0.......0..0.cceceees 49.4 39.0 41.2 40.8 10 Metals, Miscellaneous ............ 284.5 198.4 261.3 265.3 
3 Baking (‘26 Cl.—100)............ 28.0 23.0 23.7 23.7 4 Paper . adsdayeduasdeccdecantenigunees 562.9 394.9 539.8 562.9A 
€ Pre |f| 3 Business Machines ............... 425.6 311.4 = 415.0 415.0 | 24 Petroleum .o....ccccsssssssssseseseee 488.8 376.5 476.7 488.8A 
>xports 2 Bus Lines ('26 Cl.—100).......... 240.8 170.2 236.1 238.4 22 Public Utes .......0c00c.csecscasess 210.0 173.8 210.0 210.0 
1s and MP HONMIGENS. «5, ccsccccessagecesvetcilieeses 398.8 337.9 395.8 398.8A 8 Radio & TV (‘27 Cl.—100)...... 36.9 27.6 31.2 31.2 
clined. GOW MUON ns ccccnacscecicecsstis 15.4 9.0 10.2 10.7 8 Railroad Equipment .............. 64.1 49.1 56.3 55.8 
4 Communications .................... 69.3 58.6 66.3 68.7 MA RON oso ce es coiseiabinisecaseesie 53.2 41.8 45.1 45.6 
Ys 10 [El 9 Construction cscs 77.7 57.9 76.5 tk... 57.2 42.3 56.7 57.2A 
e pre- LECCE CT oe Sa ee 588.6 456.9 573.9 588.6A 3 Shipbuilding .................0..c0000 330.8 228.7 322.0 316.1 
yruary, 9 Copper & Brass ..... Bs 175.4 125.3 161.2 162.6 SONU RIOR ooo concuancsecteudseeshcn 433.3 339.0 429.5 429.5 
an the 2 Dairy Products ......... a, 109.3 82.3 107.2 109.3A 11 Steel & Iron............ A dceecasnceadés 151.4 122.8 148.1 148.1 
— 5 Department Stores ................ 63.3 54.6 63.3 62.8 3 Sugar .............. eds eduaus eeaediaee 59.8 45.9 52.3 53.2 
5 Drug & Toilet Articles............ 261.1 203.8 251.6 261.1A OTN oo ds 5c sacxcxncs Gistaatonnes 661.0 5235.5 650.3 661.0A 
nts of 2 Finance Cempanies ...... re 470.6 341.8 466.6 470.6A MEO RON 2-25 canes dnsecacedssatasciguetate 162.2 101.3 111.4 105.4 
ircraft 2 Food Brands ............. .. 200.4 185.0 198.4 198.4 3 Tires & Rubber................ccsees0 100.1 70.4 99.2 100.1A 
COG MOOD ies. co cckecestasstceisars 140.9 113.0 135.5 138.2 ie NN icone aay cout 105.2 81.1 84.5 82.8 
fe CUUIIIMINMNEED 5-5 csccscaccxiesveiavisssecs 79.2 59.6 68.6 66.7 VENI UN Sonoda ccnccsosesicnes: 319.5 277.2 283.0 277.2Z 
4 Geld Mining .............cc0c.cc000- 760.0 502.3 627.9 642.9 16 Unclassified (‘49 Cl.—100)...... 125.7 97.0 112.4 113.5 
A—New High for 1953-’54. Z—New Low for 1953-1954. 
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Trend of Commodities 
Commodity futures followed singularly individual paths in ago. However, large Government stocks from the 1948-194) 
the two weeks ended April 19. Wheat was lower, soybeans crops still overhang the market and act as a restraining influ. 
skyrocketed, fats and oils were strong while cotton and coffee ence. Soybeans were a market feature in the period under 
declined. The Dow-Jones Commodity Futures Index closed at review and the May option gained 35% cents in the two 
181.65, up 0.29 from its April 5 closing. May wheat lost 2% week period. The supply situation looks tight with farm stock 
cents in the period under review to close at 215. The four- on April 1 some 23 million bushels under a year ago. Lard 
month dry spell in Texas and Oklahoma was broken by heavy and vegetable oils moved higher with the former gaining 2.93 
downpours which improved crop prospects in a large part of cents for the May future to close at 22.30 cents. May cotton. 
the hard winter wheat belt. This more than offset the Agricul- seed oil was up 57 points and May soybean oil added 7) 
tural Department's estimate as of April 1, that winter wheat points. The rise in soybean prices influenced these commoditisf, 
output would amount to only 678 million bushels, a drop of as did the Washington announcement that cottonseed product j.. 
200 million bushels from last year’s harvest. May corn was up would get support at 75% of parity. A lower loan level had beli 
% cents in the two weeks ending April 19. Nearly 332 million been expected. May coffee lost 2.91 points during the periodf 54 
bushels of corn have been placed in the Government loan _ to close at 90.39 cents. The end of the dock strike encouragedp oy » 
through March 15, compared with 270 million bushels a year _ selling and profit-takers were numerous. labo 
tests 
WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES = 
130 130 e e 
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rang 
120 ALL COMMODITIES ——— NON-FARM PRODUCTS " 
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tio i been 
line 
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100 | _—S peuned fabr 
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90 \ fullr 
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- 105 100 | loop 
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a Ne 1h Site may tions 
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40 90 belt 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 28 BASIC COMMODITIES ale 
Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 bot 
Date 2 Wks. 3Mos. 1 Yr. Dec. 6 Date 2 Wks. 3 Mos. 1 Yr. Dee! will, 
Apr.19 Ago Ago Ago 1941 Apr.19 Ago Ago Ago | sec 
22 Commodity Index RG5S OAS) SBTEF FTG BOO SHAS FNS cocscsiscscicsssseccscsctaeslestharee 94.8 97.7 83.1 97.8 54m SCCO? 
9 Foodstuffs .. 104.5 101.6 96.7 88.7 46.1 4 Textiles oon 87.3 87.3 38.0 86.9 56gWill 
Be RRTI ooo sini esc cases <svenserseneses 86.5 85.1 81.8 87.0 58.3 4 Fats & Oils ... 776 744 69.9 60.9 S55 speci 
belt 
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A new line of multi-grade motor oils introduced 
by Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) will, the company 
belives, save motorists up to two gallons of gasoline 
out of every tankful of fuel. This estimate is based 
on results from road tests at Standard’s automotive 
laboratory as well as field tests. Not only did these 
tests show gasoline savings but cut oil consumption 


by an average of 37%. The new oils are being mar- 
keted under the name “Super Permalube” and are 
available in three grades, each with a wide service 
range. 


A new heavy denier voluminized acetate yarn has 
been added to Celanese Corporation of America’s 
line of products. The new yarn can be used in the 
manufacture of drapery, upholstery and _ other 
fabrics with a novelty hand-loomed appearance. A 
patented processing method for the yarn provides 
individual crimp to each filament, and the resulting 
fullness and bloom creates covering qualities which 
recommend it for pile fabrics of both the cut and 
loop varieties. When used in combination with other 
fibers, the voluminous yarn produces many varia- 
tlons. 


What is said to be the world’s strongest conveyor 
belt is to be manufactured by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., for installation at a northern Minnesota 
mining operation. The belt is designed to operate at 
120,000 pounds of working tension to haul low-grade 
iron ore 1,000 feet on a line while lifting its load 280 
feet. Maximum tonnage on the five-foot wide belt 
will be 3,360 tons an hour, or about a ton every 
second, at a speed of 395 feet a minute. The belt 
will require in its manufacture 48,000 pounds of 
specially compounded rubber, 7,000 square yards of 
belt fabric for plies, and 85 miles of high tensile 
steel cable and will be constructed to work at 2,000 
pounds of tension per inch of width. 


Fire-resistant railroad car vestibule diaphragms 
made with “Dynel’, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.’s 
new fiber have proved successful on large-scale tests. 
The diaphragms, manufactured by the Morton Man- 
ufacturing Co., are now available generally for use 
on passenger cars, baggage cars, diners, and many 
Diesel power units to replace the accordion-like 
canopies heretofore in use and which have created a 
variety of service problems. The number of fires in 
the older diaphragms, and resultant train delays, 
caused one railroad to investigate several fire-re- 
sistant diaphragm materials, finally adopting those 
made of “Dynel” when it was found that this ma- 
terial, in addition to being fire-resistant, resisted the 
effects of repeated cleanings, lost none of its 
strength when wet, and is inherently mildewproof. 


199]“Dynel” diaphragms are shortly to be produced in 


colors to harmonize with car color schemes, accord- 
Ing to the Morton Company. 
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“Sky High Power” is the name Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co., has given to its new Tydol Flying 
-A- ethyl gasoline which it introduced recently in 
eastern markets. According to the company, this 
new gasoline is “‘the finest, most powerful and most 
efficient motor fuel Tidewater Associated has ever 
produced.” It states that by tests, in the laboratory 
and on the road, “Sky High Power” has superior 
anti-knock and anti-stall qualities, delivers more 
power and mileage, and provides smoother idling, 
quicker warm-up, instant acceleration, and cleaner 
engines. The company also announces that it will 
soon introduce a “great new motor oil in its eastern 
marketing area.” 


Gardners are now using thinly-rolled aluminum 
foil as a mulching material. Foil designed especially 
for such use is being marketed by Reynolds Metals 
Co., through its Building Products Division and is 
sold under the name “Garden Foil” in such retail 
outlets as garden-supply houses, hardware and de- 
partment stores. For the use of foil mulching, the 
soil is prepared in the usual manner. Then the foil 
is rolled out along each side of the plant or seed 
rows to virtually eliminate weeds, help the soil re- 
tain moisture, and reduce insect and plant diseases. 
Reynolds Metals states that research tests with 
aluminum mulching foil by a University of Kentucky 
horticulturist, indicate as much as 400% increase 
in tomato yield, with a notable decrease in certain 
types of insect and disease damage. In using mulch- 
ing foil it is recommended that slits about three 
inches long should be cut in the foil at natural shal- 
low depressions between the rows to allow water to 
enter the earth. 


Production of metal food and non-food cans by 
the United States container industry last year set 
an all-time record of more than 35.6 billion units, 
according to a statement of the American Can Co. 
This output represented a 6.2% increase over 1952, 
and was almost double the industry’s 1939 pro- 
duction. 


In conjunction with Farbenfabriken Bayer Ak- 
tiengesellschaft of Germany, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
has organized a jointly-owned company, unnamed as 
yet, to produce isocyanate chemicals in the U.S. 
These are chemicals used to manufacture porous 
plastics such as foam rubber, and rigid type plastics 
used as insulating and packaging materials. It is 
proposed to erect a “multi-million dollar” plant to 
house the new company’s operations. 


To meet rapidly increasing demands for chlor- 
inated rubber base paints and finishes, Hercules 
Powder Co., plans a 50% expansion in production 
facilities at its Parlin, N. J., plant. The company’s 
Parlon chlorinated rubber is used in quick drying 
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rubber-base paints that are employed for marking 
traffic lines on roads, to line swimming pools and 
for basement floors and in marine painting. Parlon 
is also used in printing inks, adhesives, flameproof 
coatings and many other applications. 


What is said to be the largest solar furnace in the 
U.S., has been put into operation at the San Diego 
Division of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. One 
basic part of the equipment is a polished aluminum 
mirror 10 feet in diameter shaped into a parabolic 
reflector which draws its power from the sun. The 
rays are collected by the mirror and reflected to a 
focal point. Under ideal sky conditions, the furnace 
is capable of developing a temperature of 8,500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit which can melt a steel bolt in a 
matter of seconds. The company states that the fur- 
nace has several advantages. Heating is done under 
exceptionally pure and oxidizing atmosphere with- 
out interference from electric or magnetic fields or 
gases. 


By early next month, Gulf @il Corp... is expected to 
start drilling the first exploratory well on its 5,760- 
acre tidelands oil lease in the Gulf of Mexico off 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Following successful tests of a demonstration- 
size pipeline to carry coal, the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., is now giving consideration to the 
building of a pipeline as a commercial operation. 
The company has engaged an independent engineer- 
ing firm to determine the cost of constructing such 
a line for a distance of 110 miles from the Cadiz, 
Ohio, mines to Cleveland. In operation, the line 
would carry coal in the form of “slurry”, a mixture 
of coal and water. 


New qualities are now given to wool through the 
application of silicone water-repellent finishes that 
have been developed by Dow-Corning Silicones, Ltd., 
owned jointly by Dow Chemical Co., and Corning 
Glass Works. It is said that silicone finishes not only 
give woolens and worsteds water repellency that can 
withstand dry cleaning, but increase stain resistance 
and crease retention, and improve the hand and 
wear-life of the fabrics. It is also that that sewing 
tests on silicone-treated woolens and worsteds show 
that seam strength is increased by about 60%. 
Pacific Mills is producing a gabardine type of wool 
called “Covera” treated with the Dow Corning sili- 
cone finish that will be available in garments in re- 
tail stores next Fall. Dow Corning states that the 
finish is also being applied to upholstery fabrics 
made of wool and woolen blends and these represent 
an advance in the field of stain-resistant textiles. 


Cyana Superset is the appelation given by Ameri- 
ean Cyanamid Co. to its improved wrinkle-resistant 
finish for cottons that increases wrinkle recovery 
over the former finish by as much as 18% before 
washing and 31% after washing. The company 
states that fabrics treated with the present finishes 
have a tendency to retain chlorine when washed 
with household bleaches which reduce _ tensile 
strength and causes yellowing, on occasion, under a 
hot iron. Fabrics treated with Cyana Superset finish 
show little or no loss of tensile strength and little or 
no yellowing. The new finish also reduces “bleed- 
ing” or running of direct dyes and improves the 
fastness of many types of dyes in the wash. 
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Within five years of the first installation in a New} 


York building, the fully-automatic Westinghouse 
operatorless elevator has far surpassed conventional] 
systems in aceptance by building management, ac. 
cording to the Elevator Division of Westinghouse 


Electric Corp. It is stated that this type of elevator} 


system, capable of anticipating passenger needs and 
acting without attendants of any kind, now totals 
more than 80% of elevator sales for new and mod. 
ernized buildings. Electric computers—heart of the 
system—enables operatorless elevators to adjust 
automatically to changing traffic demands on a 24- 
hour basis. A “traffic sentinel,” a new development 
by Westinghouse, has been designed to further in- 
crease the operating efficiency of these elevators, 
Heretofore, in the fully-automatic operatorless sys- 
tem, car doors remained open a predetermined time, 
usually four to seven seconds. The new device throws 
an invisible beam of light that is triggered by enter- 
ing or departing passengers, and the doors close 
without unnecessary delay. All time decisions on 
door-closing are made automatically by an electronic 
“brain” hooked up with the light beam. 


Passengers using the Pittsburgh, Pa. station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, or the South Station, 
Boston, of the New York Central System, who prefer 
to take care of their own baggage while boarding or 
leaving trains are now being offered a new conveni- 
ence. Each of the two stations is provided with a 
number of coin-operated racks, placed at strategic 
points near street entrances and exits and along 
train platforms. Upon inserting a 25-cent coin, the 
racks will release a cart made of light tubular metal 
and equipped with rubber-tired ball-bearing wheels, 
large enough to hold three or four average-size 
pieces of luggage. Upon reaching the train, the pas- 
senger puts the carrier in a rack on the train plat- 
form, receiving in return a refund of 10 cents. 
Passengers leaving trains can “rent” one of the 
carriers by depositing a 25-cent coin in the station 
platform rack, wheel their baggage to a street exit 
and get their 10-cent refund by putting the carrier 
back in a conveniently located rack. It is stated that 
the new luggage carts, designed and manufactured 
by the American Locker Company, will be installed 
at terminals and stations in other cities if the public 
likes them. 


A new hydraulic power steering unit for air- 
planes, which increases maneuverability on landing 
or taxiing, has been developed by the Bendix 
Products Division of Bendix Aviation Corp. The new 
device replaces other methods of steering a plane 
on the ground, such as through the use of rudders 
and brakes. Among its advantages are a saving in 
weight and space by combining part of the shock- 
absorbing functions of the conventional aircraft 
nose strut with power steering. Because of its in- 
stallation on the nose wheel the unit, Bendix says, is 
easily serviced, being readily accessible. 

Bottles are being made stronger through a new 
silicone treatment. The Brockway Glass Co., states 
that a coating of General Electric Co.’s SM-70 sili- 
cone emulsion reduced breakage in bottle-filling pro- 
cess to 0.014% from the normal 0.1 to 0.3% break- 
age level. Hydrodynamic tests showed that a 75% 
total of silicone-treated bottles were broken after a 
standard 11-inch drop, as compared to 51% break- 
age of untreated bottles. 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed securities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1, Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confine your requests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

“Kindly oblige me with late information 
in regard to Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company and please include 
new developments in the company’s 
operations. 

FE. We, 

Sales of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, world’s 
largest manufacturer of automatic 
controls, increased approximately 
29% in 1953 to pass the $200 mil- 
lion mark for the first time in the 
company’s history. Sales totaled 
§214,018,825 compared to $165,- 
710,884 in 1952. 

Earnings before taxes were up 
$8,082,822 over the previous year 
to a total of $28,687,825, an in- 
crease of 39%. 

For the year ended December 
31, 1953, net earnings were $10,- 
329,825, after providing $18,358,- 
000 for income and excess profits 
taxes. Of this total, $3,210,000 
were for excess profits taxes. In 
the previous year, net earnings 
amounted to $9,081,003 after pro- 
viding $11,524,000 for taxes. 

The 1953 net income was equiv- 
alent to $3.31 a share on 3,119,353 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. In 1952, earnings were $3.00 
a share on 2,827,495 shares of 
common stock outstanding, after 
payment of preference stock divi- 


k-Jdends of $600,000. Per share earn- 


ings for 1953 were based on com- 
mon stock outstanding at the year- 
end following conversion of pref- 
‘rence stock, and accordingly the 
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calculation disregarded dividends 
on the preference stock during 
the year. Based on the capitaliza- 
tion prior to the conversion of the 
preferred, earnings per share in 
1953 would have been $3.44. 

The company spent $7,100,000 
during the year for expansion of 
plants and equipment, including 
the acquisition of enlarged facili- 
ties in a Minneapolis suburb for 
its research center. Also, capital 
expenditures totaling $1,500,000 
were authorized to be completed 
in 1954. 

Honeywell produces some 9,000 
different automatic control devices 
and systems, ranging from resi- 
dential heating and air-condition- 
ing controls to extremely complex 
and sensitive controls for indus- 
trial uses and military and com- 
mercial aircraft. 

Virtually every field of tech- 
nology is striving today to obtain 
better results by means of auto- 
matie controls. Two significant 
trends in the industrial field are 
the accelerating use of automatic 
control equipment to cover more 
of the processing industries and, 
too, the attention being devoted to 
the “automatic factory”. 

In the aeronautical field, super- 
sonic flight and increased missile 
effectiveness point to the increas- 
ing reliance that must be placed 
on automatic control. The com- 
pany’s aeronautical division gain- 
ed the distinction during 1953 of 
having produced more electronic 
automatic pilots than any other 


It turned out its 40,- 


company. 
000th unit—an advance model be- 
ing used on several of the newest 
jet fighters. 

In the company’s heating con- 


trol business, the year 1953 was 
marked by the introduction of the 
industry’s first “round” thermo- 
stat and by significant growth in 
the sales of more efficient control 
systems, such as an electronic sys- 
tem which features an outdoor 
thermostat and varies indoor 
temperatures according to outside 
conditions. 

Dividends in 1953 totaled $2.25 
per share and 50¢ was paid in the 
first quarter of the current year. 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
“Please report information regarding 
recent earnings of Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Company and dividend pay- 
ments.” 

A. 1., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company reported 1953 net in- 
come, excluding profit on disposal 
of properties and investments, of 
$14,439,435 or $6.71 per share, 
compared wih $14,866,395 or 
$6.86 per share earned in 1952. 

Production from company 
mines totaled 22,447,000 tons, 
compared with 23,542,000 in 1952. 
However, there was a large in- 
crease in the output of supervised 
operations, owned jointly with 
steel companies. Including this 
tonnage, 1953 production was 27,- 
210-000 tons as compared with 
26,344,000 tons in 1952. In addi- 
tion, the company also sold 2,727,- 
000 of agency and purchased coal. 

The electric power industry was 
again revealed as the largest cus- 
tomer for the output of company 
mines. The use of electricity, par- 
ticularly in the home, becomes 
steadily more important in the 
coal industry. The company 
credits the utility industry and 
the appliance manufacturers for 
the growth of this market and the 
president of the company stated 
“the next five years will show an 
even greater gain in the use of 
the myriad of household ap- 
pliances which have been respon- 
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sible for the return of coal (by 
wire) to the kitchen, living-room 
and basement.” 

Imports of residual oil increased 
during 1953 and made added in- 
roads into coal markets on the 
Eastern Seaboard. Therefore, dur- 
1954 the company will continue to 
exert its best efforts toward hav- 
ing the importation of such oil 
drastically reduced in an effort to 
maintain a strong coal industry. 

Additions to coal preparation 
facilities and mine portals high- 
lighted the company’s improve- 
ments in 1953; and another new 
preparation plant was authorized. 
Authorization for other major 
capital additions include $4 mil- 
lion for acquisition of additional 
barges to accommodate increasing 
river busines and $2.5 million for 
a new gigantic stripping shovel. 

Dividends in 1953 totaled $3.00 
per share and 75¢ was paid in the 
first quarter of the current year. 


Greyhound Corporation 


“Please submit comparative operating 
revenues of Greyhound Corporation for 
the past two years, also please comment 
on proposed new acquisitions to the 


system.” 
S. L., Dover, Del. 


Operating revenues of the Grey- 
hound Corporation reached $244,- 
928,505 in 1953, 7% above the 
total of $229,005,831 for 1952. Net 
income for the year was approxi- 
mately the same as for 1952. 

Consolidated net income ‘for 
1953 applicable to the Greyhound 
Corporation amounted to $13,801,- 
400, equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $1.27 a share on 10,- 
600,367 common shares outstand- 
ing. This compares with net of 
$13,595,651 for the year 1952, 
equivalent on the same basis to 
$1.26 a share of common stock. 
The 1953 net income reflects the 
acquisition of Overland Grey- 
hound Lines for the full year, as 
well as uninterrupted operation 
of Pacific & Northwest Greyhound 
Lines, which were affected by 
strikes in 1952. 

Revenues from special services, 
such as chartered busses, highway 
tours, and package express, made 
unusually large gains again in 
1953. Revenue per bus mile for the 
year 1953 was 44.5¢ against 44.4¢ 
a mile in 1952. Bus miles operated 
in 1953 totaled 550,883,681 miles 
compared with 516,119,320 oper- 
ated in the preceding year. 

Operating expenses per bus mile 
for the year amounted to 37.9¢, 
an increase of 1.6% over the 37.3¢ 
a mile for the previous year. Wage 
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costs increased approximately 1¢ 
a mile. 

The proposed acquisition of the 
outstanding minority interests in 
Greyhound’s two largest subsidi- 
aries, Pennsylvania and Pacific 
Greyhound Lines, announced last 
fall, continues the trend of recent 
years toward the integration of 
corporate subsidiaries into the 
Greyhound Corporation as operat- 
ing divisions. These purchases, 
subject to Interstate Commerce 
Commision approval, will benefit 
Greyhound substantially by pro- 
viding an opportunity for operat- 
ing economies and for more effi- 
cient coordination of service and 
facilities. 

The new 43-passenger Sceni- 
cruiser bus will be placed in sys- 
tem-wide use in 1954, as deliveries 
are received on an order for 500 
of these buses. The new Sceni- 
cruisers incorporate many inno- 
vations in design never before 
available in motor-bus transpor- 
tation, that improve riding com- 
fort immeasurably. They will be 
used first on through, express and 
limited schedules which now serve 
most of the major cities through- 
out the country. 

Dividends in 1953 totaled $1.00 
per common share and 25¢ quar- 
terly has been paid thus far in the 
current year. 


Tung-Sol Electric, Inc. 


“Please report recent highlights in 
operations of Tung-Sol Electric Com- 
pany and also prospects for the com- 
pany in the current year and include in 
your report sums spent in 1953 for ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment.” 


O. C., Stanford, Conn. 


Sales of Tung-Sol Electric Inc. 
last year reached record highs for 
the sixth straight year. Net sales 
for 1953 amounted to $40,017,549, 
nearly 13% more than 1952 sales 
of $35,489,558. 

Net earnings in 1953 amounted 
to $1,780,882 equivalent, after 
preferred dividends, to $3.07 per 
share on the 554,902 common 
shares outstanding on December 
31, 1953 compared with $2,007, 
713, or $3.75 per share on the 
514,056 common shares outstand- 
ing at year-end 1952. 

In addition to higher costs of 
labor, materials, engineering and 
research in 1953, certain non-re- 
curring expenses also affected 
earnings. These included the mov- 
ing of cathode ray tube manufac- 
turing from the Bloomfield, N. J. 
plant to the East Orange, N. J. 
plant with a consequent re-align- 
ment of space at both plants, and 


re-scheduling of production and} 


inventory at all plants to permit 
greater efficiency at current levels 
of demand. Expenditures of ap. 
proximately $2 million for plant 
and equipment in 1953 went ti 
boost cathode ray tube and sealed 
beam production, to expand an 
decentralize production of signal 
flashers, to provide additional 
space for research and develop. 
ment and to mechanize and 
modernize equipment and method 
throughout the company’s seven 
plants. 

Looking forward to the coming 
year, the company expects that 
this increased efficiency should en. 
able it to show satisfactory earn. 
ings even if total sales should he 
somewhat lower as result of the 
curtailed production expected in 
the automotive and television in. 
dustries. The company believes 
that replacement sales and sale 
of new products will continue ti 
increase. 

Tung-Sol expects that cola 
television should have a favorabk 
effect on sales because in addition 
to opening up whole new markets 
for its tubes, it appears likely that 
color TV sets will require about 
114 times as many tubes as black 
and white sets. 

Dividends including extras to. 
taled $1.25 per share in 1953 an( 
25¢ quarterly has been paid thu 
far in the current year. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
“Please report on progress of Pitney: 
Bowes Co. as to sales, rental and serv 
ice revenues for the past two years, ani 
also annual dividend payments.” 
P. S., Burlington, Vt 








Pitney-Bowes, Inc. lists gros 
revenues of $32,811,928, in 195}, 
a gain of 7% over the 1952 gros 
of $30,606,023. Profit before taxe 
—$4,712,096 was down 7% from 
the previous year’s $5,066,148) 
but a larger excess profits tax bas 
and other tax adjustments re 
sulted in net profit of $1,809,09% 
up 1214% from the 1952 net of 
$1,608,148. 

Earnings after preferred divi 
dends amounted to $1.48 per shart 
on 1,194,734 shares of commo 
stock outstanding, as agains $1.3 
on 1,160,633 shares in 1952. Th 
margin of net profit was 514¢ pel 
dollar of gross, as compared witl 
514¢ for the previous year, ani 
the ratio of net profit to investet 
capital increased from 10 to 11% 

Sales, rental and service incom 
reached a new peak in 1953 anf 
net profit was the second highes 

(Please turn to page 202 
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Richfield Reviews 


Net earnings of Richfield for 1953 were $28,525,000, 
equal to $7.13 per share, as compared to $25,625,000, 
equal to $6.41 per share, for 1952. Dividends of $3.50 
per share, including a special dividend of 50¢, were 
paid during 1953. 


Sales of refined products in 1953 averaged 103,430 
barrels per day, as compared to 93,295 barrels per day 
in 1952. 


Sales of crude oil averaged 24,904 barrels per day, as 
compared to 27,689 barrels per day in 1952. 


Gross sales and other operating revenue totaled 
$202,039,000 in 1953, as compared to $180,828,000 in 1952. 


Gross crude oil production in 1953 amounted to 
26,499,000 barrels, as compared to 27,440,000 barrels in 
1952. Net production was 20,603,000 barrels in 1953, as 
compared to 21,161,000 barrels in 1952. 


Total crude oil processed at the 
Corporation’s refinery in 1953 
averaged 111,647 barrels per day. 


During 1953 the Corporation 
used its retained earnings to- 
gether with $24,000,000 in new 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND YOU A COPY OF 
OUR 1953 ANNUAL REPORT. WRITE: SECRETARY, 
RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION, 555 SOUTH 
FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
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funds from the sale of debentures to provide for an 
enlarged program of capital additions. Capital 
expenditures of $62,951,000 during 1953 were 
$36,432,000 in excess of 1952 expenditures. The increase 
was attributable primarily to a refinery expansion 
program and to development of oil and gas properties. 
These are highlights in the 1953 Annual Report...an- 
other chapter in the Richfield story of progress. 





COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 


1953 1952 





$202,039,003 $180,828,129 
156,332,534 135,882,960 


$ 45,706,469 $ 44,945,169 


Gross operating income 
Costs and expenses 





Interest expense and 


nonoperating income — net (380,983) (220,171) 


$ 45,325,486 $ 44,724,998 





Provision for Federal income 


and excess profits taxes 16,800,000 19,100,000 


_$ 28,525,486 $ 25,624,998 





Net income 








Net income per share $7.13 $6.41 








OiL CORPORATION 


Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 























Indo-China Crisis Points To 
Danger of Loss in Strategic 
Materials 





(Continued from page 168) 


expropriation. 

This economic nationalism has 
deep roots in the philosophy and 
emotions, and sometimes in the 
experience of the peoples in- 
volved; and it will not be easy to 
overcome it. Many resource-rich 
but undeveloped nations would 
rather have industrialization than 
larger exports of materials. As 
far as they argue that a diversi- 
fied production is better than the 
reliance on a single export item 
they are right. But when they 
claim that in order to be strong 
and esteemed they should produce 
as many manufactured goods as 
possible regardless of costs, and 
that no consideration should be 
given to the merits of the interna- 
tional division of labor, they are 
manifestly wrong. They are wrong 
at their own expense and that of 
the rest of the world. Unfortu- 
nately, in politics emotions are 
usually a stronger force than 
critical analysis. We have to face 
the fact that many countries are 
nurturing a definite hostility to 
the development of primary re- 
sources. 


Means of Aiding Foreign 
Production 


Since the strategic interests of 
the United States are at stake the 
U. S. Government has been eager 
to extend a helping hand in cases 
where private capital finds the 
risks abroad too great. Efforts 
have been made to increase for- 
eign raw materials production 
through ECA projects, Export- 
Import Bank loans and long-term 
supply contracts. Credit has been 
extended to projects to produce 
manganese in Brazil, tungsten in 
Argentina and Peru, sulphur in 
Argentina and Mexico. Assistance 
has been given to the exploration 
of manganese, lead, and zinc in 
Greece, chrome in Turkey, indus- 
trial diamonds in British Guiana 
and French Morocco, and so forth. 
The U. S. Government has given 
guaranties through various 
agencies against the inability to 
convert original investments and 
subsequent earnings into dollars 
because of exchange restrictions; 
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and against expropriation or con- 
fiscation by foreign governments. 
As of September 30, 1935, 51 
guaranties had been issued against 
the risk of convertibility and 3 
against the risk of expropriation 
in the total amount of $41,210,- 
000. The Import-Export Bank has 
stated that without its assistance 
it would have been impossible to 
induce American private investors 
to invest in certain projects for 
the production of manganese, cop- 
per, iron ore, and other materials 
which are needed by the United 
States industry for defense pro- 
duction. 


Communist Economic Policies 


We need raw materials now for 
consumption and for stockpiling. 
We shall need more materials in 
the future. Private American cap- 
ital will not under present cir- 
cumstances find investments in 
Southeast Asia attractive, and 
governmental support cannot be 
expected to run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The idea of 
enterprises whose earnings go to 
their owners while their losses are 
partly covered by public guaran- 
ties will always be considered as 
basically unsound by the Ameri- 
can public. . 

The chances that the raw ma- 
terials exporting countries will 
themselves develop their resources 
without the aid of foreign capital 
are very slim. The majority of 
these nations assumes that the 
concentration on agriculture and 
raw materials is a sign of second- 
class nationhood; in addition they 
lack the means to go ahead un- 
aided. Many generations of the 
most enterprising races on earth 
had to build up and wisely invest 
their savings in order that the 
United States and some of the 
European countries could achieve 
their present economic eminence. 
The peoples of Asia are poor, and 
what they earn they are wont to 
spend. Even if they were better 
off than they actually are they 
would not operate a free and rap- 
idly expanding economic system. 

Those Americans — and there 
are many of them—are naive who 
believe that we need only demon- 
strate to the undeveloped peoples 
how acompetitive capitalistic econ- 
omy is organized in order to in- 
duce them to follow our example. 
The ethics of Western capitalism: 
work as hard as you can, make 
money, save a part of your earn- 
ings, invest in new enterprises— 
these ethics have prevailed even 
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in the West only during the lag 
three or four centuries. In Ag 
the people either take more le 
ure when their earnings increay 
or they spend their money mor 
lavishly than they did befor 
Large-scale investments, ther 
fore, must either be made by fo, 
eigners or they must be enforce 


Now there is a very definit 
possibility that the developme Or 
of the raw materials sources , 2 
Southeast Asia will be enforce 
that they will be expanded by 
ercion; only it may be Sovie 
Russia rather than the Unite 
States, and communism rathe 
than a competitive economy ths 
will develop them. As everyom 
knows, communism has _ brough 
untold misery and moral degrada 
tion to the people of Russia. Bi 
it has also brought them an im 
pressive industrialization. Whi 
leaving nothing beyond their bar 
est means of subsistence to th 
people—and often not even they 
—the Soviet government ha 
claimed the entire surplus of tly 
national income and has invested 
it in armaments and in industria 
ization. The same thing is no 
happening in China. If the com 
munists should succeed in gettin 
hold of Southeast Asia, it stani 
to reason that they will reped 
their performance. They will pa 
scant attention to local econoni 
nationalisms. Where there at 
promising raw materials they wi 
develop them. Consequently, 1 
shall not receive the materials w 
are now importing and even le 
what we shall need in the future 
whereas the Soviet bloc will } 
enriched by more than we shi 
lose at this moment. That wi 
mean a heavy shift in the balan 
of economic power. 


We must also think of Japal 
China and Southeast Asia are tll 
natural outlet for her forei 
trade. If she should lose this who 
area, she will be in the position §& | 
which Britain would find herse§4? | w4 
if she were cut off from cont}ape, 
nental Europe. When Napoleg] 
could not defeat England by mi 
tary means he thought that } | 

















could bring her down by prevell | 
ing the European continent fro 
trading with her. He failed bf! 
cause the Continentals symp 
thized with Britain and defied t 
blockade. But if Napoleon’s poli 
had succeeded England wou 
have got in a very precarious sit 
ation. Consequently, if we want 
save Japan for the West we sh 
have to save Southeast Asia. 
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Everything grows in Brooklyn 





Homes — businesses — industries — Dodger 
hopes—they’re all growing bigger and bet- 
ter every year in Brooklyn and Queens! 

And that growth is reflected in the 
growth of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany—a company that is proud to be part 
of such a thriving community. 


WE HAD A GOOD YEAR IN 1953 


More People Switched to Gas Heat than ever 
before—nearly twice as many heating units 
were installed as in any previous year. To 
us, that’s a most welcome and eloquent 
indication of the preference for gas heat. 


More Gas Was Used—a billion cubic feet 
more than in 1952! To prepare for the 
ever-increasing demand for gas, we ar- 
ranged for additional supplies of natural 
gas and for underground storage facilities. 
More People Enjoyed modern, automatic gas 


appliances—for home heating, cooking, re- 
frigeration, water heating and clothes dry- 


ing. Appliance sales soared to $6,500,000 
—38% higher than in 1952. 


More People Shared in More Earnings! 

Net income per share was $2.15, a 17% 
gain over 1952 for 6809 stockholders — 
75% of whom are in the New York metro- 
politan area. 


More People Saw Brooklyn Union on TV! 
Home-makers watched Brooklyn Union 
expert home economists and the interna- 
tionally famous Dione Lucas demonstrate 
modern automatic gas appliances. 


Yes, we in Brooklyn Union had a good 
year and we look to the future with con- 
fidence in the growth and progress of our 
community and our company. Our 
“family” of over 3600 men and women 
will continue their efforts, through sound 
management and careful expansion, 
through reliable and efficient service, to 
bring better living to millions of people in 
Brooklyn and Queens. 





Brief Statement 
of Brooklyn 
Union’s Growth 


Net Income . . 


1953 1952 
$3,738,000 $3,152,000 


Dividends on preferred stock. . . . . 222.000 275,000 


Net income after preferred dividends. . 3,516,000 


Average number of common shares. . . 1,634,000 


Net income per common share . . . . $2.15 


Dividends paid per share . 


1.50 


You may obtain Brooklyn Union’s annual report by stopping in at our 
Main Office or by writing the Secretary of the Company 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. © TRiangle 5-7500 











1954 Outlook for 
Pharmaceutical Industry 


What New Stockpiling 
Program Means to Metals 





(Continued from page 175) 


time of the Korean affair added 
to the industry’s woes, for many 
women found they could do with- 
out a lot of items or could reduce 
consumption of higher priced 
goods. 


Some manufacturers have fal- 
len by the wayside, others have 
been absorbed in larger concerns 
and operating economies have 
been introduced to hold down man- 
ufacturing and distribution costs. 
The growing population of young- 
sters of early teen age offers hope 
for a revival in demand. It may be 
observed that young girls are us- 
ing powder, lipstick, fingernail 
polish, home permanent solutions 
and many other items at a more 
tender age nowadays than a gene- 
ration ago. The market steadily is 
expanding. 

The outlook for cosmetics is 
more promising than it has been 
for some time because raw mate- 
rials are more readily available at 
reasonable prices and fewer man- 
ufacturers are in the business. Al- 
though competition by no means 
has disappeared, it is not so irre- 
sponsible as it was four or five 
years ago. If the womenfolk re- 
spond encouragingly to the mod- 
est price reduction afforded by 
tax relief, manufacturers such as 
Lehn & Fink, Warner-Hudnut, 
Zonite and others will stand to 
benefit from an upturn in sales 
volume. 


While the profit margins of 
manufacturers of ethical drugs 
were lowered last year by the un- 
usual publicity given to the effects 
of certain antibiotics and the gen- 
eral over-supply which existed 
during the period, it is probable 
that the current year will register 
an improvement. However, with 
competitive pressure likely to con- 
tinue, expenditures for research, 
development and exploitation are 
likely to hold to high levels, thus 
limiting prospects for dividend 
increases. On the other hand, divi- 
dends are at a conservative level 
and within the capacity of most 
companies in the field even under 
conditions of somewhat lower 
earnings. From a stock market 
standpoint, most of the represen- 
tative drug stocks seem fairly well 
deflated and, in fact, has recently 
indicated a better tone. 
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(Continued from page 177) 


it would most likely become neces- 
sary to increase tariff rates to a 
level comparable with those exist- 
ing before reciprocal trade agree- 
ments were put in effect, or in 
lieu of such action, establish im- 
port quotas. 


Copper Continues Firm 


At the present time, copper, on 
the surface, does not seem to be 
bothered by such problems as con- 
front the zinc and lead producers 
here at home. Despite the many 
predictions made a year ago that 
the red metal would be forced 
down to as low as 241% cents a 
pound, quotations have held firm 
at the 30 cent level, and right 
now is exhibiting a stronger tone 
than at any time since the re- 
moval of price controls. The cop- 
per industry, however, is not in- 
vulnerable to oversupply which 
by now would have been much 
greater had the leading Amer- 
ican producers failed to cutback 
production. 

As matters stand at present 
producers’ stocks of unsold cop- 
per continue to grow notwith- 
standing cutbacks that brought 
average daily production during 
the month of March to the low- 
est point in several years. At the 
end of the month stocks of copper 
in foreign producers’ hands had 
risen to 279,804 tons, and inven- 
tories of domestic refined copper 
had increased to 125,759 tons. 
This latter tonnage was higher 
than any on hand since the latter 
part of 1949, when stocks of re- 
fined copper stood at 139,000 tons. 
On the brighter side, however, 
has been increased copper ship- 
ments to domestic fabricators. 
March deliveries totaling 95,795 
tons were the largest since De- 
cember, 1953, and compare with 
77,000 tons shipped in January 
and 89,000 tons in February. On 
the basis of April business, it is 
believed likely that the uptrend 
will be maintained, early esti- 
mates putting the month’s ship- 
ments at 100,000 tons or better. 

An optimistic view prevails 
over the May outlook. This, how- 
ever, is tempered by the inability 
to determine how much of the re- 
cent demand for copper, as well 
as zinc and lead, has been stirred 


up through fear of an Indo-Ching 
crisis, the White House directive 
for setting up new stockpile ob. 
jectives, and how much through 
necessity on the part of consumers 
to replenish inventories that had 
worn thin because of their here. 
tofore hand-to-mouth buying pol. 
icies. Another equation which 
cannot be evaluated now is how 
much copper buying will develop 
under the stockpile program. Fae. 
tors determining the amount of 
support the red metal will receive 
from the Government will be how 
much additional, if any, copper 
is wanted for the stockpile ani 
the trend of its price. It is rea. 


sonable to assume that if the’ 


metal continues to hold at the 
present 30 cent level there will be 
no need to give government sup. 
port to the market. On the othe 
hand, should the price react to 
any appreciable extent, the Gor- 
ernment is already committed ty 


purchase copper at prices rang§’* 


ing from 22 cents to 2514 cents, 
pound over varying periods of 


production, the Phelps 

Lavender pit, scheduled to star 
production within the next fer 
months, and Anaconda’s 
property at Yerington, Nevada 


November. Similar agreement 
are held with other producers pro 
vided they cannot sell their out 
put at better prices. 

It is possible that none of thi 
new output will find its way int, 
the stock piles at the prices s¢ 
in the purchase agreements, tha 
is, unless the metal should undef, 
go a wide-open price break. A 
the moment, there is no indica 
tion of such a happening. Appa 


steadiness, which is world-wide, § 
one of the most favorable indic 
to the current copper situation. 


Aluminum and Nickel in 
Strong Position 


upon the aluminum situation. A 
cording to an Office of Defeng. 
Mobilization report potential p 
aluminum production this yel 


capacity and is sufficient accort 
ing to ODM to cover normal df 
fense needs, current stockpililf 
requirements, and allow a ) 
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enough supply for all civilian | 


needs. This situation might be 
radically changed, however, should 
international events dictate the 
advisability of increasing the rate 
*§ of aluminum stockpiling. As mat- 
ters now stand, the stockpile un- 
der the old program is believed to 
be only about 50% completed, 
which means that should condi- 
tions develop, the rate of stock- 
piling might be speeded up to the 
-Bextent that there would be a ma- 
terial cut-back in the amount of 
‘Bthe metal available to commercial 

users. Such a development, it is 
believed, is likely to touch off 
another round of government 


"sponsored expansion in the indus- 


try. The possibility of this has 
ben under consideration by 
Washington for some time, but no 
‘Hiecision is expected until around 
mid-summer, or after ODM has 
“Bbeen able to weigh military re- 
‘quirements. A factor that may 
play an important role in the de- 
‘Kcision is the growing use of the 
metal in an increasing number of 
Hields, some of the more important 
fof which are construction, the au- 
Htomotive and aircraft industries, 
dectrical equipment, and machin- 
ery and equipment manufacturers. 
Nickel continues in relatively 
tight supply. Military needs have 
materially limited the amount 
gwailable for civilian needs even 
though the Government, last 
October, revoked controls over 
ommercial use of the metal in 
‘Mhis country following completion 
if arrangements which were be- 
leved to assure that military and 
atomic energy requirements 
would be adequately met. Included 
in these arrangements was a con- 
act with International Nickel 
(o., calling for delivery of a total 
of 120 million pounds of metallic 
‘Mickel over a five year period to 
‘Hhe end of 1958. To further in- 
trease supply, the General Serv- 
gces Administration announced 

ast January that it was going 
‘ forward with an expansion of the 
Government-owned nickel plant 
kt Nicaro, Cuba to treat nickel 
/ znd cobalt ores from the Moa Bay 
roperties owned by the Nicaro 
fied ickel Co., Freeport Sulphur Co.’s 

ubsidiary. The latter company 
Eso has underway its own smaller 
ilot plant program and has ex- 


f2g a privately financed commer- 
«lal scale plant if the Government 
would enter into a purchase con- 





Report from... 


a oe 
CENTER 
OF 


INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA 


Here’s evidence of progress. In 1953 Ohio Edison Com- 
pany and its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Power Company, 
consolidated, recorded: 


e $108,551,396 of operating revenue 

¢ 6,270,851,832 kilowatt-hours of electricity sold 

e 562,682 electric customers served 

¢ $59,011,004 for property additions and improvements 

e 2,818 kilowatt-hours annual use by residential custom- 
ers—19.7% above the national average 

e More than 98% of farms in the territory electrified 


According to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Central Region of eight states including Ohio, 
together with the areas eastward to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
constitutes the most highly industrial area in the world, 
with a prodigious output of diversified products which 
are marketed throughout the world. The territory served 
by the Ohio Edison System, located practically in the 
center of these two adjoining regions, is indeed THE 
CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 

Eighty new industrial plants were established in the 
System’s service area in 1953, making a total of 724 in 
the last eight years. 


The above information is from the Company’s annual 
report to its stockholders. For a copy of the report write 
L. I. Wells, Secretary, 47 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


General Offices - Akron 8, Ohio 




















What New Stockpiling 
Program Means to Metals 





(Continued from page 197) 
Conclusion 


With the exception of aluminum 
and nickel companies, metal pro- 
ducers in 1953, on the whole, had 
a disappointing year. Reference 
to the accompanying table indi- 
cates that dividend coverage for 
the zinc, lead and copper pro- 
ducers was fairly narrow. The 
lift given to these latter com- 
panies as a result of the new 
stockpiling program of the Gov- 
ernment, details of which are as 
yet not too well known, and the 
resurgence of buying by private 
industries to replenish stocks, 
have come just in time to place a 
better support under dividends. 
Consequently, therefore, it would 
seem that while the outlook is by 
no means brilliant, there will be 
more assurance as to dividend 
maintenance than has been the 
case up to recently. With respect 
to the nickel and aluminum pro- 
ducers, conditions have been satis- 
factory right along, but the new 
program of the Government 
should create an even stronger 
base for these two groups for the 
time being at least. 





1954 Outlook for 
Paper Industry 





(Continued from page 181) 


can be expected. In this sense, it 
is not over-capacity when one is 
able to meet peak demands. That 
is considered to be one of the 
normal functions of a manufac- 
turer. Certainly, the record indi- 
cates that, realistically speaking, 
the paper industry is not guilty of 
over-capacity at the present de- 
mand level. 

The paper industry has grown 
with the United States because its 
products are essential and new 
products are constantly being 
brought forth by the industry to 
keep pace with the requirements 
of our economy. In addition, mar- 
kets have been created for many 
of its products by replacing other 
materials in time of peace, as well 
as by substituting for other ma- 
terials in time of emergency. In 
the latter case, a portion of the 
market needs filled were retained 
even after the replaced materials 
again were available in ample 
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supply. 

In the space of little more than 
a half century paper output has 
risen from 1,733,482 tons annually 
to 18,010,418 tons—the peak year, 
established in 1951. Board pro- 
duction, inclusive of building 
board, has gone in the same pe- 
riod from 394,111 tons to 13,- 
862,602 tons in 1953, a record. 
Over this span of years per capita 
paper consumption increased 
from 47.4 pounds to 229.2 pounds 
in 1951 and per capital board con- 
sumption from 10.5 pounds to 
172.5 pounds in 1953. And the 
domestic industry has met United 
States requirements for paper 
with the exception of newsprint, 
dominated by Canada. 


Kraft Paper Position 


Over this span of years, the 
most important development in 
the paper industry has been the 
phenomenal growth of the kraft 
paper and board industry in the 
Southland. In 1929, only 8.7% of 
the annual output of 11,140,000 
was contributed by Dixie, but by 
1939 this proportion had grown to 
21.3% of the 13,510,000 produced 
and in 1952 to 35.6% of the 24,- 
423,000 tons turned out. The 
South now accounts for between 
75% and 80% of the kraft wrap- 
ping and bag papers produced in 
this country as well as about 60% 
of the container and special food 
boards. 

From the foregoing it should 
be obvious how foolhardy it is to 
fear expansion and growth on the 
basis of a small downturn in the 
business, induced by economic dis- 
locations that have no appreciable 
effect on the long-term trend in 
a dynamic, flexible and growing 
country. While the nature of the 
paper and board industry entails 
heavy demands on the forest re- 
sources of the country, an ample 
future supply is assured through 
selective cutting and extensive re- 
forestation and tree-planting pro- 
grams. Thus, in the South about 
13,000,000 acres of forest lands 
are industry-owned or leased and 
present forest-tree nursery ca- 
pacity approximates 37,000,000 
seedlings with a planned expan- 
sion of 22,000,000 seedlings. In 
addition, about 110,000,000 seed- 
lings have been distributed to 
small owners as part of the for- 
estry assistance program. 

That segment of the paper in- 
dustry which produces the con- 
tainers used to wrap up every- 
thing from aspirins to automobiles 





is in for another -excellent year. 
Output thus far this year is some.§ 2 
what slower than 1953, a year ip In 
which the makers of such prog. § {St} 
ucts as paper milk cartons, fold. gat. 
ing paper boxes, shipping con. §%!2 
tainers and a wide variety off 
other major types of packaging §™s 
set an all-time high. = * 
For some firms who turn out 7 
the package design for many of §*” “a 
America’s blue-chip companies, oy 
1953 was their busiest year. The Prey 
trend toward wrapping up every. #0 
thing in this supermarket era that ielr , 
has plowed under the clerk gets one 
stronger with the years. » eon 
But the container people will inctio 
have to go some to surpass banner re 2 
1953. Output of paper milk car. en 
tons in 1953, as an example, was rs iF 3 
8% ahead of 1952. Production of ‘4 ‘d 
folding boxboard last year was . te 
2.8% more than in the previous ie | 
high year of 1951. that th 
There was a sharp rise in the aha 
use of transparent film to wrap i all 
consumer products. Transparent tates 
packaging films include  cello- ee a 
phane, polyethylene, acetate and 1%. 
vinyl. All differ somewhat in porp-f.,. 
erties, but have this in common: 





Products wrapped in them are apa 
often made more eye-catching, i ar 


they enable customers to handle 
and examine goods without caus- 
ing damage from soilage or de 
terioration, and they reduce the 
need for store clerks. 
Cellophane represented almost 
two-thirds of last year’s total out- 
put of transparent films. With de- 
mand for its use as a container T 
rising, such manufacturers as dug,*° * 
Pont and Olin Industries are put- 
ting up additional plant capacity. 
The use of polyethylene for pack- 
aging is growing perhaps even 
faster. Visking Corp. of Chicago, 
a pioneer in the field, finds its 
volume of sales increasing. 
Consumption of waste paper by 196.00 
the industry, particularly the 16.800 
board segment, has been increasedf ,’ 
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uinty. 
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appreciably since 1940, almost “i . 
doubling in a period of 12 years. Sis i 


During World War II, particv- : 

larly, waste paper played a major 189 7 
role in attaining production goals 19 702 
and meeting both war and civi-#,”’ 
lian-economy demands. During By of 
that time waste paper supplied i ” 

approximately 38% of the fibré 0.000 
requirements, but is now back to i. lik 
its peacetime ratio of 32%. Rags ht , 

straw, cotton fibre, manila stocl ed 
and other fibrous materials play . 
an important part in supplying,” $ 
specific types of fibre especially, she 
needed to make many of thd) 70 
“tailor-made” grades of pape al an 


llowir 
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ysed by multiple industries. 
In discussion of the paper in- 
dustry it is not generally realized 
that it plays a significant role in 
foreign trade. True, the industry 
has placed major emphasis on 
domestic business, leaving exports 
9 a small number of mills. This 
attitude is undergoing a change 
and more companies are taking a 
greater interest in exports, In 
yme cases, companies even are 
dlocating a fixed percentage of 
their production, regardless of 
jomestic demand. In recent years, 
exports of paper and board have 
amounted to about 1.5% of pro- 
duction. In these days of talk of 
action to provide more dollars in 
international trade and the need 
fr importing more goods to pro- 
vide the necessary exchange that 
countries overseas may buy more 
here, it is not generally known 
that the paper industry provides 
asubstantial amount of the value 
of all imports into the United 
States. In the past four years it 
las averaged between 9.5% and 
11%. Over the past three years, 
wer $925,000,000 annually has 
fowed into foreign trade to pro- 
ride raw materials for the indus- 
ty and paper, paperboard and 
laper products for domestic con- 
wmption. Our annual imports of 
newsprint in the past three years 
lave averaged $550,000,000, or 
ibout 98% of the total value of 
per brought in. 


Pattern in Sales 





To sum up then, there is no 
loom in the paper industry. The 
wrrent year will have its prob- 
ems, but real recession is not one 
if them. More vigorous compe- 
ition would seem to be a cer- 
uinty. Companies such as St. 
kegis Paper probably are typical. 
hat firm had sales of nearly 
196,000,000 and net profit of 
16,800,000 in 1951. Declining 
ales and profits from that boom 
ear also was experienced by St. 
regis in the following 12 months. 
or in 1952 the “handle” was 
182,712,000 and net was but 
12,702,000. Last year, however, 
lowing the record-setting pat- 
mn of the industry, St. Regis hit 
record gross of more than $200,- 
0,000 and netted $16,157,000. 

A like pattern was charted by 
nternational Paper. Sales de- 
ined in 1952 to $631,421,000 
tom $637,300,000 in 1951 while 
tt profit was pared to $52,126,- 
0 from $56,819,00. But in 1953 





Rles soared to $673,508,000, a 


cord level and 5.7% above the 
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The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 15, 1954, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on stock of this Corporation for the second quarter of the 
calendar year 1954, payable June 15, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 14, 1954. 


RICHFIELD 
Owl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


RICHFIELD 
adtvidend notice 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 




















previous high in 1951. Another _ stantial promise for the future. 


1953 record-setter was Scott Pa- 
per Co., whose sales gained 15% 
from the preceding year to hit 
$165,000,000. Net profit rose to 
$11,695,000 from $10,707,000 a 
year earlier. 


Earnings Outlook 


So a slight downward adjust- 
ment in the level of the economy 
may make itself felt in the paper 
industry, but nothing short of a 
full-blown depression will keep 
the business from registering an- 
other good year. 

From the standpoint of earn- 
ings and dividends, the outlook 
appears quite satisfactory for the 
entire industry and for most com- 
panies though net profits for some 
may be under recent peak levels. 
Practically all the important com- 
panies can maintain their divi- 
dend payments without difficulty 
and not a few should be able to 
grant moderate increases. 
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the result both of drought con- 
ditions in many affected areas 
and an oversupply situation in 
the trade generally. It is not yet 
clear whether this division of the 
company will soon improve. On 
the other hand, the widening de- 
mand for the company’s product 
“polyvinyl chlorine” and_ also 
“perchlorea-ethylene” gives sub- 









The acquisition of the Belle Alkali 
Co. last year has also widened 
the base of operations. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
This is the first of the major steel 
company reports to be issued and 
has been eagerly awaited as an 
indication of the effect on earn- 
ings of actual operating condi- 
tions during the first quarter. The 
company showed $1.79 a share, 
compared with $2.24 a share in 
the first quarter of 1953, and 
$2.22 a share in the final quarter 
of 1953, the latter, of course, as 
is normal for the period, being 
subject to many bookkeeping ad- 
justments. The effects of the gen- 
eral downturn in the steel in- 
dustry is revealed in the com- 
pany’s statement on sales and rev- 
enues, showing a decline in the 
first quarter of about $75 million, 
or from $292 million in the March 
quarter of 1953 to $214.4 million. 
The net per share return must be 
considered highly satisfactory in 
view of the decline in the com- 
pany’s operating rate to an aver- 
age of about 69.5% for the quar- 
ter. Two factors are responsible 
for the relatively good showing. 
First, the elimination of the ex- 
cess profits tax, which last year 
amounted to $3.39 a share. In- 
come taxes for the period were 
$12.4 million, compared with 
$28.6 million in the March quar- 
ter of 1953. The second factor is 
the result of excellent cost control 
as a result both of the higher effi- 
(Please turn to page 200) 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 17 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.88% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 26 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
§ following quarterly dividends: 

2514 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

301, cents per share on the 
4 Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are 
q payable May 31, 1954, to stock- 
‘ holders of record May 5, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los An- 
geles, May 31, 1954. 


P, C, HALE, Treasurer 


April 16, 1954 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid June 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record 
May 10, 1954. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the ‘‘A’’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
June 3, 1954, to stockholders of 
record May 10, 1954. 

R.N. Wallis, Treasurer 














came come 


Unton CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


UCC) 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable June 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business May 3, 1954. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 
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ciency obtained through the new 
and modernized plants and of the 
elimination of over-time and 
other heavy labor costs. The out- 
look for the second quarter is that 
operations will not decline below 
the present level and, in fact, 
operations are now showing a 
slight increase. Although there is 
some uncertainty over the out- 
look, it would appear that Repub- 
lic’s second quarter earnings will 
roughly approximate those of the 
first quarter. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Sales were extremely stable for 
each of the past five quarters. 
Highest sales were $89.7 million 
in the June 1953 quarter and 
lowest were $82.7 million in the 
final quarter. First quarter 1954 
sales amounted to $83.3 million. 
Earnings per share were not so 
even and fluctuated from a high 
of $1.43 a share in the June quar- 
ter of 1953 to the $1.01 a share 
shown for the first quarter of 
1954. Toward the end of Feb- 
ruary, sales commenced to im- 
prove and, if continued, would 
produce earnings for the second 
quarter at least on a par with 
those of the first. The nylon spin- 
ning unit of Chemstrand at Pen- 
sacola, Florida is in production, 
with capacity increased monthly. 
Also, the polyethylene plant at 
Texas City is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of the year or 
early 1955. This important prod- 
uct is expected to become a sub- 
stantial revenue producer. The 
company had practically no ex- 
cess profits tax in 1953 and its 
total tax bill for 1954 is likely to 
be well under the $22.8 million 
for 1953. No estimate is now pos- 
sible for this year’s earnings but 
quarterly earnings should not be 
below $1 a share on the average. 
Total earnings for 1953 were 
$4.90 a share, compared with 
$4.29 a share in 1952. 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO. In the 
first quarter of 1954, sales, net 
income and earnings per share 
ran even with the corresponding 
period of 1953. Earnings were 
70 cents a share on sales of $50 
million, with the same earnings 
in 1953 on sales of about $1 mil- 
lion less. While sales per quarter 
did not vary much in 1953, fluc- 





tuations in net earnings were § the s 
quite marked. Thus, the Septem. 
ber quarter produced earnings of } M4 
only 54 cents a share compared — secon 
with $1.09 a share in the follow. f have 
ing quarter, but this may have § millic 
been due to the effect of accele. § (fisca 
rated depreciation charges as al. f pare¢ 
located to individual quarters. It vious 
is significant that depreciation f 2 A 
and depletion charges in 1953 in. 0g | 
creased $3.3 million, amounting § 4roP! 
to $11.3 million against $8 mil. J the F 
lion the previous year. This § With: 
charge has a considerable effect § 28a! 
on the earnings reported. This im. J ter. I 
portant manufacturer of paper § rn 
products is steadily expanding its § AS th 
plant facilities, its new kraft mill | the m 
in Jacksonville, Florida being a§@ PY 
good example. The plant is ex. § board 
pected to add substantially to rey. § fected 
enues. At the same time, demands § !tion 
for white paper products is well fg ¢t 
maintained. Addition of new plas. § these 
tics plants has contributed to § thoug 
higher sales. The immediate out. §uplitt 
look for the company is for satis- when 
factory sales, with profits aided §# the 
by production arising from the § ‘cal 
now nearly completed plant ex. § tose 
pansion. In 1953, earnings were the ot. 
$2.91 a share. Even if deprecia- 4k f 
tion charges remain as high as in of lo 
1953, earnings should come close §@Ues 
to duplicating 1953’s performance. ga" n° 
The best record for the company §tent 
was in 1951, when $3.11 a share§/tom 
was earned. FLI 


AVCO MANUFACTURING#"t 1 
CORP. Profits showed a consid-§™pa 
erable improvement in the first the Sal 
fiscal quarter of 1954 (Feb. 28) §® cen 
amounting to 17 cents a share, While 
compared with 2 cents a share in ly the 
the Nov. 1953 quarter and a defi-gnstr 
cit of 3 cents a share in the Au-§ts h 
gust quarter. In the first quarter]! hea 
of 1953, earnings were 31 cents reeks, 
a share. While sales in the last (U. S. 
three quarters have been substan- N00, a 
tially unchanged, averaging about he ne 
$95 million, first quarter salesptitio 
were well below the $116 million}2"eas 
for the first quarter 1953. It isgl"S, | 
reported that the farm equipmentf"8s 
business which had _ suffered af!S€ 
downturn in 1953 is now in proftned 
cess of an improvement. Salespfobab 
have been recently stimulated by balance 
introduction of the popular-priced hoted 
black-and-white Crosley TV sets@?ins 
Support is given through substan}24 an 
tial defense orders but competi}? ‘a 
tion in the home appliance fieldf¥@rte 
is keen and it has been difficultfot en’ 
on the whole, to raise profit mar} ._ 
gins. A potentially promising fac N. , 
tor, however, is the intensified{T!Y 
effort to coordinate and imprové ound 
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the selling organization. 


Were 

nn: || MASONITE CORP. Since the 
ared § second quarter of 1954, sales 
llow. § have declined. They were $9.4 


have | million in the Feb. 28 quarter 


cele. § (fiscal year end Nov. 30) com- 
s al. | pared with $9.8 million the pre- 
rs, It vious quarter and $11.8 million 
ation fin August quarter. Correspond- 


3 in. Ping with this decline, earnings 
nting J dropped to 29 cents a share in 
mi]. | the February quarter, compared 
This § with 30 cents a share and 94 cents 
offect fashare in the two preceding quar- 
sim. § ter. In the Feb. quarter of 1953, 
yaper fearnings were 44 cents a share. 
ig its JAS the volume of sales decreased, 
+ mil] | the margin of profit dropped. As 
ng a@ Principal producer of hard- 
board, the company has been af- 


S eX. = lee 
) yey. glected by Scandinavian compe- 
iands § tition and uncertainties surround- 


- well § ing the price situation. Under 
plas. J these conditions, it seems that al- 
da to though there should be a seasonal 
, out. uplift during the summer period, 
satis. g When construction activities are 
aided 44 their highest, earnings for the 
a the § fiscal year will be well below 
t ex. those of the preceding year. On 
were § ite other hand, the favorable out- 
recia. 400k for its California division is 
as ing long-term importance. Rev- 
close gcuues from oil leases have thus 
iance, ¥ar not been substantial but the 
vpany potentials should not be exc!uded 
share §t0m consideration. 


FLINTKOTE CO. Sales for the 
2ING first 12 weeks were $18.2 million 
onsid-gompared with $17.6 million for 
- first the same period last year. Net was 
), 28) 45 cents a share against 53 cents. 
share, While the sales outlook is helped 
are i by the high level of residential 
» defi construction activity, operating 
e Av-§ Sts have increased and taxes are 
rarter#! heavy burden. In the first 12 
centsg’eeks, for example, income taxes 
o lal (U.S. and Canadian) were $693,- 
bstan-§00, a sum actually larger than 
about he net income of $646,000. Com- 
salespetition in asphalt and roofing is 
nillionf@¢reasing. Under these condi- 
It isf!ons, it would appear that earn- 
pmentf2&s for 1954 may fa'l behind 
red afiose of 1953, when $3.73 was 
n profatned per share. In estimating 
Salesprobabilities for earnings in the 
ted by lalance of the year, it should be 
priced toted that this company’s best 
V setfrnings are normally in the sec- 
bstan-}"4 and third quarters of the year 
moetif? that the relatively low first 
e fieldfuarter earnings, as reported, are 
‘fficultfot entirely representative. 


ta N. Y. AIRBRAKE CO. Quar- 
, erly sales have held evenly, 


rs aq tound $10 million throughout 
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1953, with the exception of the 
final quarter when sales rose to 
$11.5 million. In the first quarter 
of this year, sales dropped to 
$9.3 million. However, earnings 
increased to 81 cents a share, 
compared with 57 cents in the 
Dec. quarter of 1953 and 74 cents 
a share in the first quarter. This 
was probably accounted for by 
the lapse of EPT, with the com- 
pany providing about 50 cents a 
share for excess profits taxes and 
renegotiations liabilitv (if any) 
in 1953. Airbrake sales are ex- 
pected to decline, along with 
smaller buying for equipment by 
railroads in general. Defense or- 
ders, while still substantial, are 
leveling off. Sales for the year 
are expected to be under those of 
1953 but will be cushioned by the 
company’s liberation from excess 
profits tax liability. 





Corporate Cross-Country 
Expansion Creates Earnings- 
Dividend Stability 
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the base of company earnings. 
Aside from the outright location 
of plants in new regions, corpora- 
tions are diversifying both as to 
distribution of the location of 
plant and product either through 
absorption of other—and smaller 
—companies, or through mergers. 
In any case —regardless of the 
means—the attempt is to secure 
protection against the hazard of 
production that may be excessive- 
ly concentrated in too few plants, 
as well as to gain a stronger com- 
petitive position in the new re- 
gions. 

The tables on the accompanying 
pages ilustrate the extent to 
which decentralization diversifica- 
tion of major companies has de- 
veloped. In general, it may be 
stated, that this multiplicity of 
plant location and product, spread- 
ing throughout the country, has 
been an essential ingredient in the 
sustenance of stable operations 
for the companies. Even great cor- 
porations which might be consid- 
ered to have already reached an 
adequate point of decentralization 
are still pressing forward in order 
to participate fully in the growth 
of newly developing regions. Thus 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, in 
addition to developing its new 
vast Fairless plant, has been rap- 
idly expanding its facilities in 
(Please turn to page 202) 
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Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
now operating as 





CASH DIVIDEND No 27 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable June 7 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 21. 





Delta Air Lines, Inc. 


Wer Offices: Atlanta, “Jy 





























COLUMBIA PICTURES 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held Aprii 19, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1954, to 


stockholders of record April 
30, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas 


























i> CROWN CORK & SEAL 
Ac¥ ~~ CoMPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on the $2.00 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc., payable June 15, 
1954, to the stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 18, 1954. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary 

April 22, 1954. 














NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 








The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
June 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record on May 11, 1954. The 
transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
April 22, 1954 


Treasurer 
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Corporate Cross-Country 
Expansion Creates Earnings- 
Dividend Stability 
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Utah and California, in order to 
supply this rapidly growing re- 
gion with steel products manufac- 
tured in the vicinity, rather than 
exclusively through expensive 
transport from far distant mid- 
west points. 

It probably would take several 
books, at least, to do justice to this 
striking development in American 
corporate life but we believe we 
have indicated in this brief survey 
the general pattern. For investors, 
the conclusion is inescapable that 
corporate growth and _ stability 
are two sides of the same coin. 
Without growth, there can be no 
stability and without stability, 
there is little opportunity for 
growth. It is significant that the 
corporations with the greatest re- 
sources are precisely those which 
are making certain that they will 
leave no stone unturned to see to 
it that they participate fully in 
the growth of the nation. 








IMPORTANT MOVES AHEAD 
INDICATED BY STOCK MARKET 


148 new highs made in one day 
The New MAY issue of 
GRAPHIC STOCKS 


contains over 


1001 CHARTS 


To learn which stocks show ree 
study this amazing publication which 
gives you a complete market history of 
virtually every stock actively traded on 
the New York and the American Stock 
canes for over 1l years to May l, 
Shown are: 

e Monthly Highs and Lows 

e Monthly Volume of Trading 

e Annual Earnings 

e Annual Dividends 

e Latest Capitalizations 

e Stock Splits—Mergers—etc. 


(See charts on pages 170 and 171 of this 
issue of the Magazine of Wall Street) 


Also — 56 Group Averages on transparent 
paper, and the three Dow-Jones Averages 
from 1929—about 25 years. 

Off the Press in a few days 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 
(Free Sample Page on Request) 
Single Copy (Spiral Bound)....$10.00 

Annual Subscription 
NT iisitarniiniprinssnenicdll $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 
Tel.: HA 2-4848 
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on record. 

With four more quarterly pay- 
ments of 25¢ per share to stock- 
holders, in 1953 the company com- 
pleted 20 years of uninterrupted 
cash dividends, and closed 1953 
with an increase of $702,436 in 
net assets. Net worth, or the stock- 
holders’ total investment, rose 
from $11,928,608 to $12,735,044. 

The company announced an 
11% increase in the use of post- 
age meters, its key product. 
United States postage paid on 
metered mail rose to a new high 
of $771,624,000, more than two- 
fifths of all Post Office Depart- 
ment revenue. 


Bell & Howell Company 


“Please report recent developments of 
Bell & Howell Company and also sales 
volume, net earnings and dividends.” 


A. I., Oakland, Calif. 


Bell & Howell Co. sales in 1953 
were $29,816,408, compared with 
$28,665,915 in 1952. Net earnings 
after taxes were $1,357,994, 
equivalent to $2.68 per common 
share compared to $1,423,870 or 
$2.81 per share in 1952. 

Included in 1952 earnings was 
a capital gain from the sale of 
fixed assets equal to 30c per share 
of common stock. Earnings from 
operations in 1953 were 6% ahead 
of the preceding year, excluding 
this capital gain. 

The company’s competitive 
position was strengthened in 1953 
by its entry into the low priced 
8MM movie equipment market. 

Other new developments were 
the following: (1) Development 
and manufacture of several new 
film products; black and white 
roll film, a new reversible type 
microfilm, lithographic film for 
use in the graphic arts field, and 
aerial gun camera film for the 
military services. 

(2) The introduction of a new 
line of heavy duty sound projec- 
tors for audio-visual and indus- 
trial use. 

(3) Establishment of a new re- 
search and advance development 
group within the engineering divi- 
sion of the company. 

(4) A 30% increase in unit sales 
of microfilm equipment. 

(5) Installation of supplement- 
ary cost reduction and inventory 
control programs. 

Retail sales of photographic 


equipment approximated in 1953 
the results of the year previous, 
Although earnings in the first 
quarter of 1954 are expected to 
be lower than in the correspond. 
ing 1953 period, the outlook for 
the remainder of the year appears 
favorable. The company plans to 
introduce several new photo. 
graphic, film and microfilm prod- 
ucts during 1954. ‘ 

Dividends in 1953 totaled $1.00 
per share and 25c was paid in the 
first quarter of the current year. 


Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Corporation 
“IT am a resident of New York State and 
have noted that Central Hudsen Gas & 
Electric Corporation’s territory appears 
to have increased in population and in- 
dustrial growth and therefore I would 
be interested in receiving late informa. 
tion in regard to the company’s opera- 
tions.” A. E., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Further development of Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion’s territory as an area of good 
homes, moderate-sized farms and 
well diversified industry resulted 
in a steady growth in the com- 
pany’s business during 1953. 

Net earnings for 1953 amount. 
ed to $2,661,124 as against $2, 
334,768 a year earlier. This was 
equivalent, after dividends on the 
preferred stock, to 90.3c per share 
on 2,259,642 common shares out- 
standing, compared with 84.8c per 
share on 2,021,399 shares out- 
standing at the end of 1952. Op. 
erating revenues rose to $21,457, 
071 from $20,656,964 in 1952 on 
gains of 7% in both electric and 
gas revenues. 

The company produced in its 
own plant 75% of its total 1953 
output of 801,052,593 kilowatts, 
as compared with 78% of its 1952 
output of 744,277,414 kilowatts. 
Due to a prolonged drought, the 
company’s hydro-electric output 
fell 21% below that of 1952. This 
loss was substantially offset, how- 
ever, by the increased production 
of the 60,000 kilowatt Danskam 
mer Point Steam Station. A sec 
ond 60,000 kilowatt unit at Dans 
kammer, which is scheduled to be 
gin operation this fall, will enable 
the company to produce 98% ol 
its total power requirements il 
1955. 

Further development of thé 
company’s area is expected with 
the completion of the New York 
State Thruway near the end 1954 
Running the full length of th 
company’s franchise on the wes 
side of the Hudson River, thi 


(Please turn to page 204) 
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A FULLY ROUNDED 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


You will find that THE FORECAST, 
tells you not only WHAT and WHEN 
to buy — and WHEN to take profits... 
but it also keeps you informed of what 
is going on in the companies whose 
shares are recommended in our Bulletins. 
Each security you buy on this advice is 
continuously supervised so you are never 
left in doubt as to your position. 

















You will receive our weekly Bulletins keeping you a 
step ahead of the crowd in relation to the securities 
markets, the action of the various stock groups, the 
outlook for business, under new government policies 
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and General American Transportation) . In — all sub- 
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sharp advances: 


PROGRAM ONE ... Stressing Security of Prin- 


as investment demand rotates to the stock 


cipal — Assured Income of 51% to 8% — 


With Appreciation. 


PROGRAM TWO .. . Dynamic Securities for 


Capital Building with Higher Dividend 


Potentials. 


PROGRAM THREE .. . Low-Priced Stocks for 


Large Percentage Growth — Where a 
maximum number of shares may be 
purchased with limited capital. 


Mal Coupon 
Joday 
Special Offer 
6 MONTHS’ $60 


SERVICE 
12 $100 


MONTHS’ 
SERVICE 
Complete service will start at 
once but date from June 1, 1954. 
Subscriptions to The Forecast 
are deductible for tax purposes. 
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...as well as interpretation of the Dow Theory and 
our famous Supply—Demand Barometer. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR ACCOUNT — 
BE SURE TO GET OUR NEW ADVICES 


Enroll now and buy our 3 new recommendations be- 
fore they score sharp advances. 


Send a list of your present holdings, twelve at a time; 
so we can analyze them promptly for you...telling you 
what should be retained and which you should sell. 
Using the funds released through sale of weaker issues, 
plus your cash reserves—you can share in our 3 new 
opportunities which we will point out to you. 


The coupon below entitles you to an added month of 


service if you ENROLL NOW. 








FREE SERVICE TO JUNE 1, 1954 ccccccccccocccy 








THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST 5/1 
of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


I enclose [ $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [] $100 for a year’s subscription. 
(Service to start at once but date from June 1, 1954) 
one month from the day you receive my payment.) 


SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS 


Air Mail: () $1.00 six months: 
one year in U. S. and Canada. 
Special Delivery: [) $5.20 

CJ $10.40 one year. 

|. OU Cae nine are Re ene Parent 
MMC OMNE oi ick tes elensuaeee 
1S aRRA ieee ari Ione RT ee etone 


Your subscription shall not be assigned at 
any time without your consent. 
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0 $2.00 (] Telegraph me collect in anticipation of 
important market turning points...When 
to buy and when to sell...when to ex- 


pand or contract my position. . 


six months 


List up to 12 of your securities for our 
initial analytical and advisory report. 
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Burroughs 


218th CONSECUTIVE CASH DIVIDEND 


A dividend of twenty-five cents ($.25) 
a share has been declared upon the 
stock of BurroucHs CorporATION, pay- 
able July 20, 1954, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 18, 1954. 


SHetvon F. Hatt, 


Vice President 
and Secretary 


Detroit, Michigan, 
- April 23, 1954. 

















AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
COMPANY INC. 


Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors of the Company, at a meeting 
held April 23, 1954, declared a dividend of 15¢ per 
share on the Common Stock for payment June 10, 1954, 
to the stockholders of record May 10, 1954. 
H. W. BALGOOYEN, 
Vice President and Secretary 
April 23, 1954 
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superhighway will provide easy 
access to New York City and the 
industrial section of upstate New 
York. During 1953, the company 
added approximately 3,000 new 
electric customers and 1,003 gas- 
heated homes. Important develop- 
ments during the year which will 
affect the company’s future indus- 
trial sales include modernization 
and expansion programs initiated 
by several large corporations in- 
cluding International Business 
Machines Corp. 

For the quarter ended March 
31, 1954 net income was $879,127, 
equal to 32c per common share 
against $777,517 or 30c in the like 
1953 quarter. Based on number of 
shares outstanding. 

Construction cash requirements 
of Central Hudson for 1954-1955 
are estimated at $17,300,000, of 
which approximately $5,800,000 
will be provided from reserve ac- 
cruals and earnings, and the bal- 
ance, together with $1,200,000 for 
the payment of short-term notes 
outstanding at the year-end, will 
be provided from other sources. 

Dividends in 1953 totaled 70c 
per share and 171!4c quarterly has 
been declared thus far in the cur- 
rent year. 
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The Trend of Events 
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indicated economic growth of the 
country. 

It is estimated that the national 
wealth is increasing at the annual 
rate of from 4% to 5%. Assuming 
the continuance of such an in- 
crease in the years directly ahead, 
the U.S. gross national product 
would be not far from $450 bil- 
lion in 1960 in terms of 1953 dol- 
lars, as compared with this year’s 
probable $350 billion and _ last 
year’s $367 billion. This would 
indicate an increase in the na- 
tion’s standard of living of at 
least 25%, and gives an idea of 
the size of future income of the 
American family. 

In order to provide for this ex- 
pansion in the nation’s economy 
and to maintain their own stra- 
tegic position, progressive cor- 
porations are extremely active in 
mapping out new plant and busi- 
ness locations ordering new 
equipment as well as creating and 
developing new products for mar- 
ket. (This is described in a spe- 
cial article in the current issue of 
the Magazine) 





Aid, Trade, and 
U.S. Economic Health 





Expanded world trade is of 
vital importance in the effort to 
build greater world stability and 
ultimately remove the require- 
ments for large-scale United 
States assistance, As the previous 
Report to Congress on the Mutual 
Security Program pointed out, the 
American economy cannot be di- 
vorced from the world economy. 
That report gave specific instances 
to show that America’s great pro- 
ductive capacity could not be long 
maintained, let alone enlarged, 
without the vast quantities of 
basic materials provided by other 
countries. It also showed that the 
high level of our prosperity, par- 
ticularly with regard to the 
farmer, depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the amount of goods 
other countries are able to buy 
from us, and it brought out the 
vital importance of two-way in- 
ternational trade to our own con- 
tinued economic prosperity. 

Recent statistics strikingly re- 
emphasize these same hard facts. 
United States total agricultural 
exports for the 1952-53 crop year 
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amounted to $2.8 bilion. Signif.. 
cant though this figure is in show. 
ing the magnitude of American 
farm income derived from abroad, f 
it is, nevertheless, 30 percent be. 
low the agricultural export figure 
for the preceding 12 months of 
1951-52, and 20 percent below the 
5-year average for the crop years 
1947-52. 

American industry, too, leans 
heavily on its foreign markets. As 
of the third quarter of 1953, our 
nonagricultural exports excluding 
military aid shipments, were run. 
ning at the rate of about $9 bil. 
lion for the year. On the same 
basis, these are some of the item; 
American industry exported for 
the full year 1953; over 250,000 
automobiles and trucks; almost 
500,000 refrigerators and freez. 
ers; almost 12 milion barrels of 
lubricating oil; and more than $1 
billion worth of machine tools, 
agricultural machinery, and 
tractors. 

Our farms and factories could 
ill afford to lose these enormous 
sales abroad, but the extent to 
which the foreign market for 
American goods contracts or en- 
larges depends in great measure 
upon the amount of dollars other 
countries have available to spend. 
With economic aid tapering off, a 
constantly expanding volume of 
international trade, coupled with 
increased outflow of private 
United States investment capital 
is the only real, long-term solv- 
tion to dollar shortages abroad. 

It is an exceedingly difficult and 
complex task to develop a national 
trade policy consistent with Amer: 
ica’s position as the world’ 
greatest creditor and greatest pro- 
ducer, and, at the same time, not 
place inequitable burdens either 
upon specific segments of the 
American economy or upon othe 
nations who must earn their liv- 
ing in the world. Yet, unquestion- 
ably, if the nations of the world 
are to flourish and move on t 
higher levels of trade, production, 
and living standards, the formula‘ 
tion and activation of such 4 
policy is of utmost importance. 

—U.S. Mutual Security Report 


CORRECTION 


In the April 17 issue, on page 99, a printer’ 
error resulted in the duplication of several line 
of type. The comment on ‘“‘dividends” and ‘‘marké 
action” of Crane Co. should have read: 

“Dividends: Current dividend rate of $2.25 ! 

a share annually is secure, and on the bas! 
of earnings over the last few years could 4 
moderately increased.” 

“Market Action: Recent price of 3314 compare 

with a 1953-54 price range of High— 344 
Low 25%. At current price the yield is 6.7% 

The comment on Goodyear Tire & Rubber w hhiel 
appeared on the following page was corretti 
printed. 

We regret the typographical error. 
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A Special Invitation t 
responsible investor 
with $20,000 or more ii 


investment funds. 
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could 7/., foresighted investor, who seeks to safeguard his capital and kee 


at 2 it working productively, can afford to disregard the immediate effects an 
ont . . . ° e.e 

: longer term implications of the many changes in progress on the politic: 
or el: and industrial fronts... and in the earnings and dividend prospects fo 


2asure the individual companies. 

other , ; ae ~ 

spend, % In light of the substantia! market rise since last September our staff - 
off, a through its unending, original research — is continuing to segregate stock 
me oi which are becoming overpriced from those which are still undervalued - 
1 with those which are in a vulnerable position from issues facing an unusuall 
tal strong outlook — companies which may cut or pass dividends from thos 
sole! which will maintain or even increase liberal payments in 1954. 





cries % Many uncertain investors merely hold their positions unchanged and hop 

ational for the best—but a “do nothing” policy can be most costly in the highl 

Amer selective market ahead. If your capital is important to you now is th 

vorld’s time to take intelligent action. 

st pro- ; — 

1e, not % As a first step toward increasing your profits and income in 1954-55, we 

either invite you to submit your security holdings if you have not already done 

of oa so for our preliminary review — entirely without obligation — if they are 
e ‘ ‘ ; ; 

Pe liv worth $20,000 or more. 

~~ % Our survey will point out examples of your less attractive holdings to be 

a sold or retained only temporarily. It will tell you how our personal super- 

uction, vision can assist you to strengthen your diversification, income and the 

rmula: enhancement possibilities of your account. We will evaluate your hold- 

uch 3 ings and quote an exact annual fee for our service. 

ance. ; eae 

Report % Merely send us a list of your securities in as complete detail as you care 

= to give in regard to size of each commitment, purchase prices and your 

"printer objectives. All information will be held in strict confidence. This offer 

y ate line} J . . . 

d “marke is open only to responsible investors who are interested in learning more 

f $2.25 about our investment counsel. 
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